



































“Let him part them who dared.”—>p. 372. 
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s 
chequered and a sad one, 
ending ! 

His eye glances round the room on which baby 
playthings lie scattered. 

Is it so very long since Margaret was a child? 
How long ? 

He rises, and walks slowly from the room, along 
the passages. How silent and lonely the house 
seems! For the time he is childless; does he under- 
stand the full meaning of the word “childless ?” 

He goes to his room. There is an old bureau, 
with a secret drawer. He has not opened it for 
years and years. It is strange that the desire to do 
so should come upon him at this moment. 

It is full of papers and of pictures. The pictures 
are likenesses. His fingers touch one at the very 
beginning. 

Margaret ! 

She was a laughing child when that likeness 
was taken. He remembers how she sat on his knee. 
What is that spot on the little dimpled cheek? 
A tear—a newly-fallen tear! Can it be his? 

Again, Margaret ! 
of her, The record speaks of his wife’s decease, and 
how she left to him, as a sacred charge, the baby 
Adela, and her sweet Margaret, 

More records still. Yes, a letter. It has been 
placed here to be shut up amid these annals of the 
past. This, too, is from Margaret. 

“TI sit and listen,” she says, “to his hoarse 
cough; and watch his face grow every day more 
sharp and thin, WhatcanIdo? Ihave no means 
of providing him the comforts he requires. I must 
see him die, unless you render some assistance, For 
myself, I would never ask; but for him 4 

He need read no more He remembers every 
word, And the man did die. And the letter met 
with no response, 

And the sweet child he loves so fondly, and to 
whom his heart clings—this was her father ! 

He can only be led up by this channel ; these baby 
hands can guide him, where none else can. He is 
softened, now; witness the tear, 

He has often thought of Margaret lately, by day, 
by night; again and again has he remembered her. 

Sometimes in her childhood, the sport and the pet 
of the household. In her early girlhood. As a 
woman, when she left him for Ernest Seymour. 
He remembers circumstances which extenuate the 
act. He remembers his own imprudence in allowing 
the young man such free access to the house. Fora 
time, blind himself to the fact as he may, he en- 
couraged him. 

It was too late when he found out his mistake. 
Far too late when the girl’s affections were engaged 
past recall. 

“Will the young artist be. successful? Has he 
talent ?” he had asked of a competent authority. The 
authority had shaken his wise head, and given an 
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“oe 
opinion in the negative. He was not a rich man jp 
those deys. And for his eldest daughter—hj 
heart’s delight, as he used to call her—to marry into 
precarious circumstances, was so distasteful to hi 
that he forbade it altogether. He had told her go— 
when it was too late. 

It is an hour of musing and of looking back into 
that sad irrevocable past. He sees her, his daughier, 
such as she was then—standing before him to hear 
his decree. Her hands clasped in entreaty—her eyes 
full of anguish and terror. He can hear her plead. 
ing voice; the ecko comes to him, down the vista 
of all these years: “Do not tear us asunder, or our 
hearts will break !” 

He was very proud—he has always been prond 
and stubborn. If it were so, and she could not give 
him up, he would have no runaway match to reflect 
disgrace on him. She should be married from her 
home, but never would he see her more, And he 
never had—never, since she went away a bride; 
never since she came back, at the last moment, to 
make a final appeal, to pray for his blessing—his 
forgiveness, But he would not give it, Ho never 
had. 

Yet do not blessings return on the head of the 
giver ? Is not forgiveness God-like ? 

A strange thought for him at this late hour, when 
obduracy has done its worst. 

He shall never see her again, » And he puts back 
the likeness and shuts up the drawer, Never, 
until—— And then. he shall see them both, Mar. 
garet and her husband. Like accusing spirits, they 
will rise up and testify against him. That day must 
come, Its solemn footfall sounds along the im- 
measurabie lapse of ages. It must come, and it 
will. 

If it were not too late, he thinks, For ever and 
anon a better feeling has stirred faintly in his breast, 
only to be crushed and quelled. If it-were not to 
late, if she had not passed beyond the limits of human 
aid—he might, why should he not forgive? 

Let him dwell on the word; There is a healing 
balm in it; bad passions sear the heart, and make 
the face old and rugged. Better impulses cause the 
desert place to blossom, even as the garden of the 
Lord ? 

Why should he not forgive, if only for the sake 
of the dear child he loves ? 

This is the link which is making itself felt. Itis 
a bond of union between himself and Margaret. 
The child is dear to both of them. 

Should he go? The house is very lonely. His 
mind is ill at ease; he wanders through the deserted 
rooms like some restless spirit; he cannot resolve 
what to do. Sometimes he thinks he will go. It will 
be too late; he is afraid of that; but some tardy 
justice, some late honour might be wrung from him, if 
not to the living, to the dead. 

A resolve, whether for good or evil, gathers impetts 
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cia 
gsit forms. He passed a sleepless right. The old 
memories left him no peace. Their haunting voices 
sounded in his ears like the ceaseless murmur of 
the waves. Whichever way he looked there was 
Margaret. 

Yes, he will go; Adela has left the address. 
Perhaps a vague wistful hope was in her mind as she 
did so. He knows the city to which she has gone; he 
had some business transaction there once, and the way 
isfamiliar to him. He will go. The resolution was 
not so sudden as it seemed. His obduracy had been 
slowly undermining, day by day, week by week, ever 
since ke had taken to his heart Margaret’s child. 

Early the next morning he started on his journey. 
He was anxious and impatient. His mind was full 
of dark forebodings. The end of the journey was 
wrapt in gloom and uncertainty. He began secretly 
to pray that he might not find her dead. 

Yonder is the crowded city with its peopled 
thousands. Amid them all, one small group alone 
attracts him—his children. 

He found the humble lodging where Margaret had 
taken refuge; he walked up and down before it, to 
recover his composure; he did not think he could 
have been so affected. The softer feelings had the 
mastery over him. He was yearning to embrace 
Margaret. 

He did not ask for her, or mention her name. He 
asked for the lady who had arrived yesterday, mean- 
ing Adela; and he sat down until she should be 
summoned, 

Very soon she came. It was strange, she thought, 
that she should receive a visitor here, and the visitor 
was not Mr. Howard, so the woman told her. . How 
little did she hope to see her father ! 

“Papa—dear papa !” { 

It was all she said. She read the story in his face, 
and the full consolation of it rushed into her heart. 
She saw in his softened looks and tearful eyes that 
again her prayer had been answered. That he was 
come to see Margaret! 

He did not speak; he was too greatly agitated. 
But she knew what to do. Oh! precious oppor- 
tunity, come indeed at last! She held out her 
hand ; her own tears fell fast. 

“Dear papa, come !” 

He took her hand submissively; there was a 
humility in his manner which touched her. She led 
him up the stairs, Would she have bartered away 
that pure drop of joy for all the world could give? 
Oh, never, never ! 

At the door of the room she stopped. Then, enter- 
ingalone, she advanced towards the humble couch. 

“Margaret !’’ and she bent fondly over her. 

Margaret looked up. ‘The little one was nestling 
lose to her, its golden hair mingled with hers. 

“Yes,” she said, smiling, and pressing again and 
again the tiny hand to her lips ;—“ yes.” 

‘“Margaret! God has been very good to us, He 





has answered the prayer offered so long from both 
our hearts. He is bringing us great happiness and 
peace at last. Margaret, here is our father.” 

A short interval, a hurried, agitated cry—a quick, 
eager footstep. The father was in the midst. He 
had taken her to his arms—to his love—to his for- 
giveness. His lost one; his Margaret! 

Would she change now? She who looks on with 
tears of exquisite gladness. Does she regret the 
bitter past, the steep and narrow way? Would 
she have back her garish delights, her resplendent 
prospects, at the price of a broken faith? At the 
price of this? Would she even, at such a cost, have 
baek her love? Oh, never, never! 

Sweet reconciliation; dove-like peace! Thou hast 
not been bought too dearly. Brood over us for ever! 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
JULIET MAKES UP HER MIND. 


“Or course, Juliet, you will give the young man 
up?” said Squire Masterman, from his easy chair 
by the fire, and looking at Juliet through his spec- 
tacles. 

He could not see her face. She was standing in 
the middle of the room, her face towards the door. 
One white hand was clenched behind her, but sho 
made no reply to her grandpapa’s remark. : 

“ Of course, you will give him up?” resumed the 
squire, in an easier tone; and after having paused 
a moment, in the expectation that something would 
be said. “To tell you the truth, Iam not so ver 
sorry. He never was a suitable match for you, my 
dear.” 

The white hand clenched itself a trifle tighter ; 
but she was still silent. Her silence emboldened 
him. This conversation had been carefully studied 
by him for more than a week, and it was with some 
degree of uncertainty that he entered upon it. 

“T had always set my heart upon your making a 
good match, my dear; and really when one thinks of 
what has oceurred, and of how foolish you have been 
to let slip——” 

The angry flush that dyed her neck, and the 
imperious movement of the beautiful head, stopped 
him. He changed his tactics. 

“You see what it is to marry poverty in the case 
of your own parents, Juliet.” 

“TI do,” she said, slowly and distinctly; “I do.” 

“Well, then, my dear,” he resumed, in a brisker 
tone, and drawing a letter from his pocket—it had 
ventured half-way before, and been thrust back 
again—“ well, then, of course we need say nothing 
more on that head, need we ?” 

Silence again. 

“So that I shall pass on,” continued the squire, in 
rather anervous and hurried manner, “to this—this 
—letter.” 

She gave a quick angry glance round. Then 
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she resumed her original position—her face away 
from him. 

“It is really very handsome of—of—the baronet. 
He renews his offer, my dear, and you have only to 
say the word, and become Lady Crossland, of Cross- 
land Hall.” 

A smile curled the handsome lip of Juliet, but 
she did not speak. 

“You will not be mad enough to fling yourself 
away on a beggar,” he said; “of course, if you do, 
I cannot pretend—that is, it will be poverty, Juliet, 
absolute poverty.” 

She knew what he meant by that—that he would 
withhold her marriage portion. 

At this very moment the servant announced “ Mr. 
Ormond.” 

The old man frowned, and puckered up his face 
into an expression of intense disapprobation. Julict 
neither smiled nor frowned, nor made any sign 
whatever. 

Luke came in, the picture of a crestfallen and 
disappointed man. The death of Maude Sibley had 
not been made public; nor if it had, could he have 
guessed that his affairs would in any way be in- 
fluenced by such a catastrophe. 

His reception was not one which tended to soothe 
his feelings. The squire bowed coldly and distantly. 
He never offered his hand to the fallen man. No 
more did Juliet. Juliet did not even look at him. 

Poor Luke! His lip trembled; he could scarce 
endure to utter the words; but when he had said a 
few of them his courage rose. In his simple integrity 
and truth he looked quite heroic. 

“T have come,” he said, “just to tell you, sir, 
that I do not venture on Miss Masterman’s accept- 
ance of me now. I am no fine speaker, and I 
cannot put it in elegant language; but I love her 
too truly and earnestly to consent that she should 
share my broken fortunes, and the ruin which kas 
overtaken me.” 

“ Do you hear, Juliet? He releases you with his 
own lips ;” and the old man turned to her with an air 
of triumph —“ with his own lips!” ‘ 

Luke did not pay the least attention to this 
speech. He was secretly hoping that Juliet would 
speak to him. But she stood with downcast eyes, 
and silent. 

It was rather cruel, he thought, to let him go 
without one word—one look—so completely to forsake 
him! 

And at the first signal. His own heart seemed 
rent in twain. Surely her love could not be so deep 
and abiding as his was. 

The squire, meantime, was possessed with but 
one idea. He wished Luke well out of the house 
and gone. There was no positive assurance of safety 
so long as he remained on the premises. 

After a pause, just for the sake of decent polite. 
ness, he hinted as much, 





—— 

“Have you anything more to say?” he asked, jp 
a tone in which blandness and uneasiness wor 
curiously mingled. 

“No, nothing,” replied Luke, moving slowly aygy, 
“T only thought I should like once more—— Juliet” 
added he, in a tone of sharp distress, “ will you no 
say good-bye?” 

“Miss Masterman is wise not to try and get up 
a scene,” said the old man, hurriedly. “ She knoy; 
what my wishes are, and is behaving with remarkably 
discretion. Good morning to you, sir. You see the 
young lady has accepted your generous releage— 
that she gives you up.” 

“No!” exclaimed Juliet, coming suddenly forward, 
and speaking with an energy that startled both of 
them; “no; I do not give him up!” 

“Why, Juliet i? 

But she would not let him say another word, 

“ Luke—dear Luke,” continued she, going towards 
him, “my love is not, as you think, an idle bauble, 
to be given to-day and withdrawn to-morrow. When 
you won it, dear, it was yours, once and for all 
True, the sun was shining then, and now has come 
the storm! Never mind, whate’er betides, we will 
brave it, dear, together—together!”’ 

“ Juliet, what can you be dreaming of? Youare 
mad, you foolish girl!” cried the old man, rising as 
if to part them. 

Plain, homely, phlegmatic Luke! He had caught 
her to his heart, and let him part them who dared. 





CHAPTER LXIV. 
SIR FREDERIC AT A DISADVANTAGE, 


“Tr you please, my orders was not to admit nobody,” 
said Peggy, stolidly, and holding the door in her 
hand, while she confronted Sir Frederic Morton. 

“Oh, but if you take in my card, I think—I feel 
sure that Mr.—that Miss Ormond will see me,” said 
the baronet, hurriedly, and attempting to press 
forward. 

Peggy stood a moment. Then she yielded th 
point, and allowed him te pass. 

Arrived in the passage, he stopped. 

“Where shall I find Miss Ormond?” asked he 
of Peggy, who was closing the door and fastening it, 
as though the house were in a state of siege. 

Peggy’s reply was to open a door on the right. 
Then, pointing expressively to Sir Frederic, she 
vanished into the kitchen, as if she had mo desire to 
be farther seen in the matter. 

Sir Frederic had, for once, made up his mind wha: 
todo. He went straight into the room without his 
usual irresolution. It was quite clear what had 
been the drift of Mr. Sibley’s policy. He had beet, 
at that gentleman’s instigation, to a remote part of 
his estate, where the agent assured him that some 
matters of business urgently demanded his attention. 

This was a ruse, he felt convinced, to get him out 
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ee 
of the way. During his absence information had 
reached him as to what Sibley was doing. 

All the time he had been harassed by doubts and 
saspicions. All the time he had been secretly desir- 
ing to get rid of Sibley. 

He had only just come from the station. He had 
not been home, or seen or heard anything of Sibley. 
He had come straight to Kate Ormond. 

She had oecupied his mind far more than the 
business on which Mr. Sibley had sent him. 

There she is. She looks very downcast and 
grrowful. The subdued expression enhances her 
beauty, he thinks, sevenfold. 

Unfortunately, it does not last. 
sees him it vanishes clean away. 

She looks upon him as a traitor. She feels the 
utmost contempt for a man who does not know his 
own mind. 

He saw the change. Considering all things, she 
was hardly likely to regard him with favour. Her 
favour had to be won. 

“T am afraid, Miss Ormond,” he began, feeling at 
agreat disadvantage, and that her piercing eye was 
searching out his weak points, “I am afraid you are 
offended with me—that you think Pa 

“What I think is of very little consequence,” she 
replied, with a slight toss of her pretty head; “the 
matter is more serious as it lies between yourself and 
your conscience.” 

It would never do to go on in this way. It was 
leading miles away from the point he intended to 
aim at, 

“I have travelled all night in my eagerness to 
return to the spot. I am distressed beyond measure 
at the steps Mr. Sibley has dared to adopt.” 

That answered better. He saw at once that her 
severity was a trifle moderated. As regarded any 
reflection cast on Mr. Sibley, there was a point in 
common. 

She forbore to put in any of her cutting speeches. 
Indeed, she allowed him to go on. He rallied his 
courage then. Having gained a vantage ground, 
wonderful to relate, he kept it! With far more 
coherence than he had as yet displayed, he told her 
the position he was in; that he was as much con- 
vineed as ever that the debt was paid, and Sibley’s 
motives were now clear to him. He should never 
forgive his behavionr in this unhappy affair, And 
vhat, he concluded, with an earnestness that was 
quite touching, would Miss Ormond advise him to 
do? 

She smiled, half in pity and half in scorn. 

“Tam not capable of advising,” she said, “because 
I cannot realise what it is to be undecided. I 
always know the thing I mean to do, and I do it.” 

“But all persons are not so highly gifted as you 
ate, Miss Ormond,” he said in a conciliatory tone. 
: Whatever embarrassment,” added he, after a pause, 

“you may be thrown into by this—this i 
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“ Nefarious transaction,” suggested Kate. 
“ Well—well! call it what you like;” and again 
he quailed under the piercing severity of her black 


eye—“ you need be under no anxiety. I am here to 
offer you any accommodation—that is, in money,” 
stammered he, conscious that the eye was probing 
into his very soul; “any sum that you choose to 
name - 

“Thank you,” interrupted Kate, icily ; “if we are 
driven to an arrangement of that kind, it would be 
safer to deal with a person on whose word we can 
rely.” 

“You are very severe, Miss Ormond. 
never induce you to be friends ?” 

“Excuse me if I fail to see the necessity,” she 
replied, still cold as ice. 

After that, what could he do but depart? It all 
came of his hateful indecision. Indecision might 
lead a man to do as much harm as crime. 

He went sorrowfully home. He could not remedy 
the mischief, let him try as he might. 

A note lay upon the table of his room. He took 
it up and opened it mechanically. He was thinking 
all the time of Kate Ormond. 

A paper dropped from the envelope. As he read 
it, his face turned crimson with the suddenness of 
the surprise. 

It was the very thing he would have almost given 
his life to find—the loss of which had occasioned all 
this confusion. From whence it came he knew not. 
It might have dropped from the clouds. 

But here, in black and white, was the missing 
receipt—the acknowledgment, duly attested and 
signed, that the debt was paid. 

He stood a moment like a maninadream. Then 
he snatched up his hat and hurried down the stairs. 
He was on his way back to the Meadow Farm. 





Shall I 


CHAPTER LXV. 
RUTH’S EXTREMITY. 
Wuen step after step has been taken from the 
right path, it is difficult to find the way back. 

Ruth found it so. Her course had led her into a 
tangled maze, from which there seemed, at present, 
no chance of extrication. 

This was a conclusion which she had never an- 
ticipated. In her heart she had relied upon her 
husband’s reception of her. Where else was her 


| home? where was she to go? 


She knew how faulty she had been. 
was setting in, now it was too late. 

She bethought herself of his gentleness, his for- 
bearance, his tenderness, displayed to the very last. 
She recollected how happy she might have been—how 
safe—how beloved! But she had not been willing. 
In her reckless folly she had cast away the priceless 
jewel of domestic felicity, and it was gone. 

The greedy waves seemed to have swallowed it up! 


Repentance 
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She was more friendless now than ever, and she 
wept as she thought of it. Her ruined house, 
plucked down by her own hands, she could never 
hope to rebuild. 

Of all the people she had ever known, who would 
stand by her in this extremity ? 

Surely if Mrs. Mudford knew, she would. 

There was a strange pertinacity in Ruth’s nature. 
She clung still to her friend. 

The next morning she walked by the house, in the 
faint hope of seeing Mrs. Mudford again: and she 
was not disappointed. Before long that lady came 
bustling up to the door on her return from shop- 
ping. 

Ruth caught her by the hand. 

“Oh, Mrs. Mudford! he is gone—he is gone!” 

Mrs. Mudford plucked away her hand in exceeding 
wrath. 

“What! you again, Ruth ! 
mean to encourage you.” 

“But he is gone,” repeated Ruth, in tears, and 
speaking in a tone of keen distress; “my husband 
has left the town.” 

*T can’t help that; you should not have driven 
him away. Let go my dress, if you please; I cannot 
stop talking here.” 

With which remark Mrs. Mudford went into her 
house and shut herself away from Ruth, as it seemed, 
for ever. 

, Ruth’s discipline was beginning. She had been 
going on frowardly, and now she was filled with the 
bitterness of her own ways. 

The rattle of a pair of ponies made her start. 
Coming down the street was a person she had always 
tried to avoid—had treated with the utmost rude- 
ness, Her husband’s friend, Miss Easton. 

“ Your Miss Easton, and your Mrs. Jules,” she had 
been accustomed to say. 

Now she would have avoided Adela again, this 
time from shame and guilty confusion; but she 
could not. The ponies had stopped, and Miss Easton 
had alighted and was coming towards her. 

“Mrs. Vincent—I am so glad !” 


I told you I did not 





a 

The cordial tone, the kind eye, the air of frieng}. 
ness and sympathy, were too much for Ruth; she 
burst into tears. 

“Tam so glad!” resumed Adela, taking her hand 
“because I am sure you can have but one motive jp 
visiting East Bramley. Is it not so? To retumt 
your husband?” 

There are some who drive out the weak and halti 
from the flock, others who gather them tenderly 
back. 

Of the latter class was Adela. She had read the 
story in the young wife’s face. She saw grief, re. 
pentance, care, sorrow—all in legible characters; 
and her hand was the first to be stretched out, her 
voice was the first to welcome. Yet she was the 
“ proud, stuck-up Miss Easton,’ whom Ruth had go 
detested. , 

Ruth’s heart was softened, and, instead of rejects 
ing Adela, it clung to her, 

She was a friend born for adversity. 

“How could I ever have disliked her?” thought 
Ruth, as she gazed into the kind and benignant face, 
which seemed to shine upon her from behind the 
cloud. “ Ah! that was one of my sins!” 

And perhaps—a happy thought flashed into her 
mind—perhaps Miss Easton could tell her some news 
of her husband. She asked her eagerly. 

Adela looked grave a moment. 

“You know that Mr. Vincent has left East 
Bramley.” 

“Oh, yes—yes !” 

And Ruth hung her head for shame. 

“ He has written once to papa. Should you liketo 
have the address ?” 

Ruth clasped her hands eagerly. She had no need 
to speak. 

“T will send it at once to the place where you are 
staying. Of course ” and Adela hesitated—* of 
course you. i 

“Oh, yes!” cried Ruth, smiling through her tears; 
“‘T know what you mean, and I shall do it. I shall 
go to him at once.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








JABEZ THE RABBI. 
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1 CxronicteEs iv. 9, 10. 


Yet! him who is mentioned in such an 
s\ especial manner in this passage, no 
other record is found in the sacred 


known 
in 


writings; and his whole 

. history, indeed, is comprised 
these few words. 

As is the case with many of the histories of 


Holy Scripture, much is told us in this instance | 





in few words, and is arrived at with ease, and 
without forcing or straining the plain meaning 


| and intent of the narrative. Though a passage of 


God’s Word comparatively little known, it is one 
which we may profitably consider, as teaching a 
lesson which may tend to encourage those to seek 
God more earnestly and faithfully, who have been 
accustomed to do ‘so in a formal and superficial 
manner, rather than by the worship in spirit and 
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in truth, which Christ has declared is alone ac-| sion to his will. We are not told merely that he 
ceptable to the Father. | prayed that God would grant him such and such 
That which is related to us of Jabez occurs | things; but we are in possession of the very words 
in the middle of the register of the tribe of| of his prayer: “Oh that thou wouldest bless me 
Judah (which Ezra the scribe appears to have pre- indeed, and enlarge my coast, and that thine hand 
served with singular care), as being the principal | might be with me, and that thou weuldest keep 
component part of the kingdom of Judah, and | me from evil, that it may not grieve me !” 
which not only long survived the other tribes in; We may be sure that a prayer, the petition of 
Canaan, but returned from the captivity when | which, we are told, was granted by the Almighty, 
the generality of the tribes were lost in the king- | was not offered up once for al] and then laid aside 
dom of Assyria. | and forgotten, or it would not have been placed 
His very name was given him for a remarkable | before us in God’s Word as a favourable instance 
yeason. We know that sorrow is, by the Divine | of accepted prayer. Probably, like Solomon’s 


decree, mingled with the joy with which every 
child is received that is born into the world; but 
the sorrow seems to have been greater than usual 
in this instance, and to have caused the child’s 
mother, when even the eight days had elapsed, 
at the end of which the child was to receive his 


prayer for wisdom, it was first addressed to his 
God just when, as a young man, he was setting 
out on the business of life, and feeling that he 
had a man’s part to play; and thus he began by 
acknowledging God in all his ways, and by placing 
himself in a distinct manner under the Divine 





name, to mark her sense of it by the name Jabez, | blessing and protection. In this instance of what 
or sorrowful, by which both she and her son might | may be called successful prayer, we cannot but 
be constantly reminded of the mercy of God to| observe in the very first place to whom he 


them both, in a season of unusual trial and 
danger. 

He is mentioned, it may be remarked, in a 
somewhat abrupt manner, with no introduction or 
history of his parentage or descent, such as is not 
uncommonly found in Scriptural as in other his- 
torical narratives—a circumstance which seems 
to point to the fact that he was a well-known 
character; and, accordingly, the first we are told of 
him is, “ And Jabez was more honourable than his 
brethren.” We are not directly informed in what 
he was more honourable than they ; as, for instance, 
whether he was appointed to the office of judge, or 
became a famous general, or acquired a greater 
amount of wealth. He was most likely especially 
honourable above others by reason both of his 
learning and his piety; as in 1 Chron. ii. 55, we 
find Jabez mentioned as a city in which “the 
families of the scribes” resided, and which was 
probably named after him. It is recorded of him 
in the Chaldee version, that he “instituted a 


school for disciples,” while the Jews reported of | 


| prayed. Not to any of the god8 of the Gentiles. 
He called on the ane living and true God, who 
alone can hear and answer prayer—a God in 
covenant with his people ever since their fore- 
father Jacob had wrestled with him in prayer, 
and prevailed in obtaining a blessing. His 
prayer was at once both enlightened and pious. 
He had piety towards God, and therefore he 
trusted in him; he knew that he was the fountain 
of all good whatsoever, and therefore he prayed to 
him that he would grant him all necessaries both 
of body and soul. His words appear to be not 
merely those of prayer, but somewhat in the 
nature of a solemn vow, to the effect: “Jf thou 
wilt bless me indeed, and enlarge my coast, and 
that thine hand may be with me, and thou wilt 
keep me from evil that it may not grieve me, then 
thou shalt be my God.” He does not, indeed, 
express his promise in words, but leaves it, as it 
were, to be understood, either because he was too 
difident to promise in his own strength, or 
because he resolved to devote himself entirely to 





him “that he was a great doctor of laws, and left | God. As a vew, it is the language of the most 
many disciples behind him.” And further, the | complete trust and confidence in the God whom 
prayer which is on record, in God’s Word, as his | he addressed; as a prayer, of the most earnest 
offering to God shows that it was his inclination , and affectionate desire. 
to devotion which made him truly honourable.| He prayed, we find, for four things: 1. “Oh 
So, the assurance that by his prayer he obtained | that thou wouldest bless me indeed,” or, “that 
from his God the blessings he besought of him, | blessing thou wouldest bless me,” as though to 
adds no little to his honour, as showirg that his | say, “Bless me exceedingly with manifold and 
prayer was well-pleasing in the sight of God, and | abundant blessings.” God had made the promise 
that God had respect to it. | to Abraham, “In blessing I will bless thee;” and 
In the time of Jabez men had not been taught | Jabez, having been brought up in the true know- 
to pray in the words of our Lord, “Thy will be | ledge and fear of the God of Abraham, the great 
done,” and _ yet the words, “That thine hand might | father and founder of his race, had, not impro- 
be with me,” point to such a wish, in all things, | bably, in the wording of his prayer, or vow, the 
for God’s guidance, as implies a willing submis- | promise of God to his forefather in his mind, that 
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“In blessing I will bless thee,” and prayed that 
the blessing of Abraham might.come upon him. 
Spiritual blessings are the best of all blessings, 
and those who secure them are blessed indeed. 
God’s blessings are real, unlike those which are 
merely temporal, and produce real, lasting effects, 
again unlike those of the world, which give a kind 
of pleasure, but one which lasts only for a time, 
and, like the fashion of the world, soon passeth 
away. We, indeed, may wish for a blessing, but 
it is God alone who can command it, and in whose 
disposal it is to give or withhold it. 

2. That “God granted him that which he 
requested,” is, as has been said, the surest proof 
that his prayers found favour in God’s sight; 
which shows us that the next part of his request 
—viz., for temporal blessings—is an example 
which, so that it be made in the spirit of the 
prayer of Jabez, yet further developed in “Thy 
will be done” of the Lord’s Prayer,” we may 
follow with a safe conscience. The request of 
Jabez, “That thou wouldest enlarge my coast,” 
has in it nothing of the nature of an extravagant 
or exorbitant desire. We do not find that he was 
either of noble birth or distinguished by any 
earthly titles, and though more honourable than 
his brethren, was probably not a man of very 
great possessions. His request to God was most 
probably only for such an amount of territory as 
might be equal to the support of his household, 
and that his means of living might be equal to 
the demands of life. We know that it is God who 
has placed us in the world, and allotted to us our 
position in life; but it is by no-means a part of 
God’s will that every man should leave this life 
exactly in the position in which he entered it. As it 
is a necessary condition of our existence that in our 
spiritual course we should not be exempt from 
temptations and trials, so is it in our physical 
life; and while we are to consider the things of 
the soul as our first and highest care, we are by no 
means to neglect that body which, no less than the 
soul, is God’s gift. There are but few in whom 
the decree of the Almighty, “In the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt eat bread,” is not carried 
out. It may indeed be said, none; for the greater 
the proportion of worldly wealth, the greater the 
care and responsibility which devolve on the pos- 
sessor; and many a man, wealthy at last, has 
looked back with anything but displeasure on the 
time when he earned his bread by his laborious 
daily toil. But when others who are dear to us 
by the nearest of all earthly ties become depen- 
dent on us for their support, our worldly anxieties 
may well press more heavily upon us, and but for 
Him who has said, “I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee,” they might in many instances be 
too heavy for man to bear at all. But how re- 
assuring, in speaking of these very things, is the 


















Lord of Life himself: “ Your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things” 
When God knows our need of them, who is therg 
that can feel it otherwise than a positive duty to 
labour and toil to provide them for himself and hig 
house? It would, indeed, be a positive breach of 
duty to do otherwise; and to sit idle, and do nothing 
to obtain them, would be a simple mockery of the 
promise, “The Lord will provide,” and a tempt- 
ing of God for which no plea of “ faith” in him 
could possibly find an excuse. Only let us see 
that the care to provide the means of this life be 
in accordance with the Saviour’s next following 
words: “ But seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” Let the care for the things 
of the body be only kept in its proper place, ever 
subservient to our better and more lasting inte- 
rests, and even if our prayer should be like that 
of Jabez, that God would grant us more than we 
possess, it need not be displeasing to God, pro- 
vided it be for reasonable wants, not for exorbi- 
tant luxuries, and in the spirit in which Jabez 
offered the petition which God was pleased to 
grant. 

3. The request of Jabez was not very dissimilar 
to the desire of Agur, the son of Jakeh: “Two 
things have I required of thee; deny me them 
not before I die: remove far from me vanity and 
lies: give me neither poverty nor riches; feed 
me with food convenient for me: lest I be full, 
and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest 
I be poor, and steal, and take the name of my 
God in vain.” Agur says of himself, to his two 
disciples, in true lowliness of mind, “I neither 
learned wisdom, nor have the knowledge of the 
holy ;” but his prayer is, nevertheless, that of 
a@ wise and prudent and God-fearing man, as 
requesting grace sufficient and food convenient. 
Agur’s request is surely very much in the same 
spirit as that of Jabez, and his petition, “ Remove 
far from me vanity and lies,” is found, when ex- 
amined into, to be strictly in accordance with the 
third part of Jabez’s prayer, “That thine hand 
might be with me.” God’s hand is most likely 
to be with him in whose heart vanity and lies + 
find no resting-place. 

4, His last petition is, “ And that thou wouldest 
keep me from evil, that it may not grieve me.” 
Many years later, the Lord Jesus taught us to 
pray, “ Deliver us from evil;” and, later still, 
entreated for those whom God had given him: “1 
pray not that thou wouldest take them out of the 
world, but that thou wouldest keep them from the 
evil.” To the same effect, though probably more 
comprehensive, was the petition of Jabez: that he 
might be kept from the evil of sin, from the evil of 
trouble, from all the evil designs of his enemies, 
that none of them might hurt or grieve him, nor 
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cause him to carry out, in his person, the signifi- 
cation of his name, though He who alone could 
save him was yet to be “a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” 

To him, doubtless, for his piety and love, his 
God was singularly gracious, in that he “ granted 
him that which he requested.” It is not always 
so. “Is it not lawful for him to do what he will 
with his own?” And is not what he sees fit to do 
invariably for man’s good? We still may—with 
all truthfulness—nay, we must pray to Him (for 
the way to be truly great is to be truly good 
and to pray much) in the spirit of the petitions 
of Jabez and Agur. Both are for our instruc- 








tion, as all things in God’s Word were “ written 
for our learning.” But while learning the lesson 
of prayer, let us not forget that of thankfulness, 
In every dispensation of God’s providence there 
is deep cause for thankfulness, if we will search 
for it, when it is not, as it frequently is, clear and 
obvious at once. God’s hand may appear shortened, 
but yet it is not so. Is it for us to complain if, aj 
times, he does not give as much as is so usual 
that we almost look on it as our right? What 
he withholds in one way he gives in another. In 
his own good time he may again make his face to 
shine on us as before. God was of old always ready 
to hear prayer, and “his ear is not yet heavy.” 








RESURGAM. 


AFTER THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 


When, ’neath the groves of olive and of 
palm, 
The holy Hillel and young Safi strayed, 
And in hushed tone, alternate, spoke a psalm. 


ETHSEMANE in moonlight stood arrayed, 
@) 


“ Behold,” said Safi, “ yonder, where the rays 
Fall on the open space, there kneeleth one.” 

And Hillel answered, “ Zadoc ’tis who prays 
And weeps upon the grave of his dead son.” 


«‘Men call him wise and just,” young Safi cried, 
«Wherefore not moderate the bitter rain 





Of his sad tears?” And Hillel calm replied, 
“Worthless the wisdom that can feel no 
pain.” 


To him the youth—* Oh, master, tell me, then, 
Wherefore the use of wisdom, when the sage 

Weeps like the foolish one P—if sons of men 
Advantage naught by wisdom nor by age?” 


And Hillel answered, “ Safi, see the tear 
Falls from his eye upon the earthy sod, 
Where lies the body of his offspring dear; 
But, mark you, that his face is raised to God!” 
T. H. 8, 








THE HYMNS OF ENGLAND.—IV. 


EXPERIMENTAL HYMNS. 


N our last paper we selected a few 
specimens of “personal hymns,” 
giving an insight into special cir- 
cumstances in the lives of the 
writers which lent a biographical 
interest to their verses. In the 

<> present paper we propose to glance 
at some of the familiar hymns to be met with in 
our ordinary collections, in which we shall find 
the inner life and soul-experiences of the writers 
portrayed. 

In taking up a modern collection of hymns 
there are two things which arrest our attention 
—first, the large proportion of experimental 
hymns, and, second, the number of hymns which 
are written in the first person. To the Wesleyan 
hymn-writers we greatly owe these peculiarities. 
It was deemed by them their mission to depict 
religion, to analyse motives and feelings and 
phases of experience in religious song, and to 








admonish one another thus in’ psalms and 
hymns. 

Men who cannot agree in creeds, can, to a great 
extent, in the narration of Christian experience. 
Everybody knows something of conflict with the 
world, trials without and within, the assaults of 
Satan, the subtlety of unbelief, the desire after a 
holier life, the longing for settled peace and rest 
here, and a place in the “many mansions” here- 
after. Thousands of hymns have been written 
upen these subjects, and tens of thousands of 
worshippers have found them to be the appro- 
priate’ means of expressing their own religious 
experience. 

We have known in many of the hymns of this 
class a tendency to look within, and dilate upon 
the inner feeling and failings, and there to let the 
matter rest, instead of lifting the heart from its 
mere self-analysis, and helping it to look up: 100 
great a tendency to examine phases of doubt and 
depression, and then stop, instead of gathering 
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the lessons which such introspections should 
teach. 


We find, too, very frequently a habit of piling | 


up adjectives, in order to make the descriptions 
of guilt and worthlessness more intense, and it 


often happens that exaggeration is the result. | 


The same error prevails with regard to hymns on 
the passion of our Lord. They help us only to 
realise the outward and visible, and leave the 
inner mystery of suffering and sympathy unex- 
amined. For public use such hymns are very ob- 


jectionable, and so also are those which make | 
people describe themselves by such epithets as | 
Who | 


“wortkless worm,” “sick and sore,” &c. 
could take pleasure in singing such lines as: 


“My God, till I received Thy stroke 
How like a beast was I ?”’ 


When we think of the lives of some of the 
hymn-writers, we can better understand the 


nature of the feelings which prompted them to | 


write such bitter things against themselves. The 
Master has many ways of drawing disciples to 
himself. Some come by the fire and tempest and 
earthquake, some by the still small voice. Some 
souls are melted by the gradual rising of the Sun 


of Righteousness, and some flash into life as Saul | 
of Tarsus did. Some only know the peace and | 
joy of believing, and some only know the terrible | 


struggle and the bitter sorrow in their approach 
to the Savioun John Cennick belongs to this 
liter class. In his young days he gave himself up 
to “work all uncleanness with greediness,” and 
although often startled by the voice of conscience, 


he struggled hard to drown its whispers. At| 
length solemn convictions possessed him, and he | 


was driven to the verge of madness by the terrors 
which visited him and the weight of his bur- 
dened heart. He compared himself to those in the 


latter day of whom it was said in the Revelation, | 


“And in those days men shall seek death, and 


shall not find it; and shall desire to die, and} 


death shall flee from them.” At other times 
death was a fearful subject of contemplation. He 


has a poem of thirty-six stanzas describing these | 


experiences. 
* Dangers were always in my path, 
And fears of death and endless wrath ; 
While pale dejection in me reigned. 
I often wept by grief constrained.” 


Inmany of his hymns are traces of these bitter 
experiences. In that favourite hymn commencing, 
“ : : 7 
Jesus my all to heaven is gone,” these verses 
are found :— 
“This is the way I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not: 
My grief, my burden long have been, 
Because I could not cease from sin. 


“The more I strove against its power, 
I sinned and stumbled but the more; 


| Till late I heard the Saviour say, 


| ‘Come hither, soul, I am the Way.’” 


The career of Joseph Hart was somewhat 
| similar. He was in the blackness and darkness 
| of infidelity. In the preface to his hymn-book 
he gives a statement of the depths of wickedness 
from which he was rescued. A companion, who 
had been the sharer of many of his evil exploits, 
but who had found peace and pardon, wrote a 
letter to him, urging upon him to consider his 
| ways, and turn from the evil. This was the 
means of arousing him to a sense of his position. 
So distracted was he at the consciousness of 
his state, that his health gave way, and body 
jand soul suffered in the anguish of that time. 
But one Whit-Sunday he chanced to look in at 
|a Moravian Chapel in Fetter Lane, and there, 
through the medium of the minister, was await- 
From 


ing him the glad tidings of reconciliation. 
that time till his death he laboured in the Master’s 
| Service, ever anxious to atone, by ceaseless toil, for 
ithe misspent years of his life. One of Hart’s 
| hymns has been the means of helping many who 
; have experienced some of the sorrow which he felt 
to leave it where he left his— 


** Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore ; 
Jesus ready stands to save you, 
Full of pity joined with power. 
He is able, 
He is willing : doubt no more. 


Samuel Medley was another who experienced 
strong spiritual revulsions, and has left in his 
hymns many words of warning and comfort to those 
who have to pass through the darkness into light, 
| He entered the Royal Navy as midshipman when a 
lad of seventeen, and soon found himself at home 
in the midst of a set of reprobates. He saw several 
engagements, and in one received such injuries in 
his leg that it was feared the limb would have to be 
amputated. This distressed him exceedingly; the 
next day the decision would be made according to 
| the state of the wound, and lie waited the result with 
| great anxiety. In his distress he thought of trying 
| prayer; and he called passionately on God in his 
| affliction. Strange to say, on the next day the 
| wound was so much better that the terrible alter- 

native was avoided. Not long after he had leave 

of absence to recruit his health in the house of his 
| grandfather. All the good impressions seemed to - 
have worn off, and what he had at the time con- 
sidered the answer to his prayer was forgotten. 
But while confined to his room, his grandfather 
came to him one Sunday night, to inflict upon him 
the hearing of one of Dr. Watts’s sermons. Medley 
rebelled at first, but the old man carried his point, 
and read to him the sermon on the text in Isa. 
xlii. 6, 7. Soon his interest was awakened, and 
| every moment it increased, until, when the sermon 
| was concluded and his grandfather had withdrawn, 
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he threw himself down before the Lord, and then 
and there became “a new creature in him.” The 
navy was abandoned, and henceforth his life was 
devoted to the service of his Divine Master. 

Rich in experimental wealth are Medley’s 
hymns; but perhaps none of them is better 
known nor better loved than— 

** Awake, my soul, in joyful lays, 
And sing thy great Redeemer’s praise ; 


He justly claims a song from me— 
His lovingkindness, O how free! 


“ He saw me ruined in the fall, 
Yet loved me notwitbstanding all; 
He saved me from my lost estate— 
His lovingkindness, O how great! 


“When I was Satan’s easy prey, 
And deep in debt and bondage lay, 
He paid His life for my discharge— 
His lovingkindness, O how large!” 

The hymns of Newton are rich in experiences of 
the power of converting grace. One of his hymns, 
however, has given rise to much controversy— 

“ Tis a point I long to know, 
Oft it causes anxious thought : 
Do I love the Lord or no, 

Am I His or am I not?” 
Very recently the writer heard a popular preacher 
condemn the stanza in no measured terms, and 
the argument against it was this: “Is it rational 
that I can entertain any doubt as to whether I 
love my father or mother, or sister or brother? 
Is it rational therefore that, as a Christian, I 
can entertain any doubt as to my love for the 
heavenly Father, the Divine Brother?” 

Happy the man who can retain steadfastly such 
an unshaken confidence; but commend us to the 
sympathy of those who, with tear-dimmed eyes 
have said, again and again, those lines born out of 
such experiences as Newton’s. 

Is there any, in the whole range of experimental 
hymns, describing the approach of the soul to the 
Saviour, which can excel that of Miss Charlotte 
Elliott ? 

“* Just as I am—without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come! ” 
How often, when sermons have failed to arouse and 
exhortations to impress, the singing of that exqui- 
site hymn has been the “savour of life unto life!” 
In times of tribulation, in the hour of death, in 
the morning of life and in its latest evening, it has 
been the password into the kingdom of heaven. 
Little is known of the writer more than that she 
resides in Torquay, and is beloved for her deeds of 
mercy and Jove; but her memory will live in 
grateful hearts for ever. 

There are sweet memories clustering round the 
hymns of the Sabbath, extolling its precious privi- 
leges, its rest, and its Heaven-sent influences, 
The experiences of others have become our own, 





and we find no better expression for our feelings 
than through the medium of theirs. 

To good George Herbert every day seemed like 
Sunday in his life of holy rapture; and yet Sunday 
was the pearl of days to him. “Early will I seek 
Thee” was his morning motto, and strengthened 
by prayer, he would commence his arduous labours, 
In the intervals of public worship he would betake 
himself to his little oratory, and there, in sweet 
meditation, or in pious lays, he would refresh hig 
spirit in company with the Master. ‘‘ His chiefest 
recreation was music, in which heavenly art he was 
a most excellent master, and did himself compose 
many divine hymns and anthems, which he set and 
sung to his lute or viol: and, though he was a 
lover of retiredness, yet his love to music was such 
that he went usually twice a week on certain ap- 
pointed days to the cathedral church in Salisbury, 
and at his return would say that his time, spent 
in prayer and cathedral music, elevated his soul, 
and was his heaven upon earth.” ‘The last Sun- 
day of his life was full of precious memories to 
him, and joyous anticipations of the Sabbath-keep- 
ing which remains for the people of God. He left 
his couch, and, taking his favourite instrument, 
he said— 

“My God! my God! 
My music shall find Thee ; 
And every string 
Shall have his attribute to sing.” 
“Then,” says Isaak Walton, “having tuned it, he 
played and sang the fifth stanza of his piece on 


Sunday— 
‘** The Sundays of man's life, 
Threaded together in time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal, glorious King. 
On Sunday heaven's gate stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife— 
More plentiful than hope.’ 
Thus he sang on earth such hymns and anthems 
as the angels and he and Mr. Ferrar now sing in 
heaven.” 

Philip Doddridge spent a Sabbath life. Many 
of his hymns were written on the Sunday, in the 
intervals of public worship, and his biographer, 
Job Orton, tells us “ they were meant to be sung 
after the author had been preaching on the texts 
prefixed to them; it was, therefore, his design that 
they should bring over again the leading thoughts 
in the sermon, and naturally express, and warmly 
enforce, those devout sentiments which he hoped 
were then rising in the minds of his hearers, and 
help to fix them on the memory and heart.” It was 
after he had preached a sermon on the “ Eternal 
Sabbath,” Heb. iv. 9, that the well-known hym2, 
which has since struck the key-note of so many 
Sabbath harmonies, was sung— 


“Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows 
On this Thy day, in this Thy house ; 
And own, as grateful sacrifice, 

The lays which from the desert rise. 
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** Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love, 
But there's a nobler rest above ; 
To that our labouring souls aspire 
With ardent pangs of strong desire.”” 


James Montgomery had a struggling life, and 
passed through every variety of experience. “I 
am tessed to and fro on a sea of doubts and per- 
plexities,” said he. ‘‘ The farther I am carried from 
the shore, where once I was happily moored, the 


weaker grow my hopes of ever reaching another | 


where I may anchor in safety.” And yet the 
Sabbath was often a haven of sweet peace to him 
—hismemories lingered upon those days of rest 
and holy joy; and when at last he was unable to 
engage in its active services, he could yet dwell 
upon its sweet employments, and has left a hymn 
which has comforted many an invalid deprived of 
the privileges of the house of prayer. 


** Thousands, O Lord of Hosts, to-day, 
Within Thy temple meet ; 

And tens of thousands throng to pay 
Their homage at Thy feet. 


**They see Thy power and glory there, 
As T have seen them too ; 
They read, they hear, they join in prayer 
As I was wont to do. 


«‘They sing Thy deeds, as I have sung, 
In sweet and so’emn lays ; 

Were I among them, my glad tongue 

Might learn new themes of praise. 


** For Thou art in their midst to teach, 
While they look up to Thee ; 
And Thou hast. blessings, Lord, for each, 
And blessings, too, for me. 


«* Behold Thy prisoner! —loose my bands, 
If ’tis Thy gracious will ; 





If not, contented in Thy hands, 
Only be with me still. 


‘IT may not to Thy courts repair, 
Yet here Thou surely art ; 
Oh, give me here a house of prayer, 
Here Sabbath joys impart. 


“To faith reveal the things unseen, 
To hope the joys unfold; 
Let love, without a veil between, 
Thy glory now behold.” 


How he echoes the cry of the psalmist: “My soul 
thirsteth for thee to see thy power and thy 
glory, so as I have seen thee in the sanctuary. My 
soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: when 
shall I come and appear before God?” Whenf 
In peaceful and happy calra, he passed away when 
his Saturday night came and his work was done. 
He died in his sleep, and woke up in heaven. 

It is interesting to compare with the hymn we 
have just quoted, another by the same author, in 
which he evidently gives his Sabbath experiences 
when able to attend the services of the sanctuary 
It commences— 

“Millions within Thy courts have met,” 


and is a companion to the other hymn, which 
describes his experiences when laid aside. 

Who does not love the sweet numbers of Reginald 
Heber? and who that has sung his Sabbath hymns 
has not felt refreshed? His last Sabbath on earth 
was a strange one. He had spent the morning in 
his Master’s service, telling the story of redemp- 
tion, and showing the lamp of life to souls be- 
nighted in Tanjore; and then, after the fatigues 
of the day, as he was taking his bath, he was 
seized with a fit, and so passed away. 








THE MINSTER-BIRD. 


IN the grey cathedral twilight, 
O’er the recumbent dead, 
Their dim religious lustre 
The storied windows shed. 


And the deep-voiced solemn organ 
Thrilled to the hymn of praise, 
Which there the white-robed singers 
Each night and morning raise. 


And it seemed to waft my spirit 
Back to the days of old, 

When men, to build God’s houses, 
Grudged neither time nor gold: 


Seemed, prophet-like, to waft it 
Onward, to where there thrills 

The anthem of the blesséd 
Along the deathless hills. 


When, above choir and organ, 
There burst a note of mirth 

That bore my soaring spirit 
Swift back again to earth. 


A tiny note of joyaunce 
Shrill-piercing through the rest, 

Raised by that feathered songster, 
The bird with blood-red breast. 


So seemed it, as I pondered 
Within this heart of mine, 

Along with solemn thoughts of heaven 
Pure joys of earth combine. 


*Twas no abrupt intrusion, 
That bird within the fane ; 
No discord made his merry song 

Blent with that sacred strain. 
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Nor veered my heart from heaven, 
When o’er that heart there smiled 

The purest joys of all this world, 
The love of wife and child, 


With life’s sublimest purpose 
Blend innocent joys of earth ; 

Since He who gave us hope in heaven 
Gave laughter, joy, and mirth. 


a 
And I knelt and thanked Him for it, 
As closed at once each strain ; 
The chant was done, the bird had fled 
Out in the sun again. 


And I felt that, to some purpose, 
That morning I had heard 
Joined with that solemn anthem 
The song of the Minster-bird, 
CHARLES Maurice Davizs, D,D, 








THE HERB LOTUS. 


wARY, I have often wished to ask you the 

| name of this pretty little plant,” said 

4) Emily; “see, the ground is quite co- 
vered with its green leaves and gold 
and scarlet blossoms.” 

“That,” replied Mary, “is the herb Lotus; or, 
as it is commonly called, ‘ bird’s-foot trefoil.’ ” 

“The buds are certainly very like a bird’s foot,” 
said Charles, “ but why is it called lotus? I thought 
that was the name of a lily.” 

“Yes; but there is the herb lotus as well as the 
water-lily. Indeed, there is also a tree called by 


the same name.” 
“T admire this little flower very much,” said 
Emily; “it has a pleasant smell, and reminds me 


of sweet-pea.” 

“Yes, it has a pea-shaped blossom; but the 
leaves are composed of three divisions, all separate, 
yet closely united to the stem, from which the plant 
is called trefoil. I knew a little girl once who was 
so fond of this flower, that her name is always asso- 
ciated with it in my mind.” 

“Oh! do tell us about her, please, Mary. What 
was her name ?” 

“Selina Clifford. She was the daughter of a 
clergyman, who was our nearest neighbour when 
we lived in the country. Selina was an uncommon 


little girl in many respects, probably because she | 


was an only child, and had no young companions 
with whom to associate. 


home devoted himself entirely to his wife, who had 
been for many years an invalid; so that Selina’s 
days were very much at her own disposal. She 
wandered through the fields and lanes at all seasons, 
and every tree and flower was to her a well-known 
and familiar friend. But the river-bank was her 
favourite resort. There she often sat for hours, 
listening to the ceaseless murmur of the stream, 
whose plaintive flow seemed to exercise a soothing 
influence over her young spirit. 

“Soon after we came to the country I formed an 
acquaintance with Selina, and we were much to- 
gether. Being fond of collecting wild flowers, even 
at that time, I was glad to find a companion who 


Mr. Clifford spent a great | 
deal of time about his parish business, and when at | 


| knew exactly where to look for the earliest blossoms 

of spring and the latest in autumn. I soon found 
that she knew almost all plants by description, though 
| hardly any of their names; and called them from 
| some distinguishing characteristic peculiar to each, 
I had been learning something of botany, and tried 
| to communicate my knowledge to Selina, but it was 
|no use. She never would take the least interest in 
| the study, and looked reproachfully at. me, as if I 
| had committed some great piece of cruelty, because 
| I tore a flower in pieces to ascertain its parts. When 
I expressed surprise that she was not anxious for 
further information respecting her favourites, she 
would answer, ‘I know they are beautiful, and I 
love them, and that’s quite enough for me.” SoI 
gave up all efforts to instruct her in botany. i 

“ Just at this time my father had given me a plot 
of ground in the garden to cultivate for myself, and 
| many a pleasant hour I spent digging and weeding 
| there, in the hope that my flowers would exceed all 
others in luxuriance and beauty. Selina used often 
to sit beside me while I worked, and seemed to take 
|} an interest in my proceedings, though she never 
| offered to help. 
| One day I said to her, ‘I wonder you don’t set 
| up a garden of your owa, Selina; it would be a nice 
| amusement for you.’ 

«And so I have a garden, Mary, and one which 
| gives me great pleasure and no trouble. 

«© But how is it I never saw your garden ?’ 

“*Don’t forget to remind me the first time you 
come over, and I'll show it to you.’ 

“ Accordingly, next day I walked to the rectory, 
and ealled upon Selina to perform her promise. She 
conducted me along a well-known path, winding 
amongst tall trees, until, arriving at a rustic gate, 
we passed through and entered the garden. After 
proceeding by several grass-grown walks, through 
wild and tangled wildernesses of vegetables and fruit 
trees, I said, ‘Where is your flower-plot, Selina? and 
when was it laid out?’ 

“* We are close to it now,’ she replied; ‘it did 
not require any laying out; nature arranged it for 
me, and here it is.’ . 

“She stopped opposite a green bank, which el- 
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aan 
closed the neglected garden on one side, and there, 
creeping in undisturbed luxuriance amongst the green 

, was the finest crop of bird’s-foot trefoil I had 


ever seen. The sun was shining brightly, and the 


golden blossoms and scarlet buds were indeed a 


dazzling sight. 

«<¢This is my garden,’ she said; ‘it requires no 
cultivation, and every year grows more beautiful. 
I call this plant my “ bird’s claw.”’ 

“You have very nearly hit upon the right name 
this time, Selina; but I confess I am disappointed 
in your garden.’ 

“*You have nothing prettier in yours,’ she 
answered. 

«But I have more variety.’ 

“Well, I have variety enough on my sunny bank 
at the different seasons, but I love this flower best 
of all.’ 

“Tt often astonished me that though Selina was 
undoubtedly fond of her mother, she spent so little 
time with her, and seldom spoke of her state of 
health, I expressed my surprise once on this sub- 
ject, and Selina carelessly replied, ‘Oh, mamma is 
always ill the same way; I don’t think she is ever 
better or worse. She doesn’t mind being alone, and 
would rather 1 was out in the open air, because it is 
more healthful for me than sitting in her room.’ 

“* Still,” I said, ‘I dare say she would not object 
to having you with her for part of the day if you 
wished,’ 

“« Perhaps not,’ she replied; ‘but I can do her 
nm good, and it is pleasanter to be out.’ 

“Not long after this conversation, there was a 
sudden ehange for the worse in Mrs. Clifford’s state 
of health, and her physician gave it as his opinion 
that her only hope of life was to remove to a warmer 
tlimate for the ensuing winter. Accordingly, it was 
decided that Mr. Clifford should appoint a curate, 
and accompany his wife to the South of France. 

“This was a great blow to Selina, as she must be 
left behind with an aunt, who had offered to receive 
her while her parents were abroad. It was the only 
practicable plan which could be devised, and although 
not agreeable to any of the parties, they were obliged 
to acquiesce. I was much grieved at the prospect 
of losing my companion for such a length of time; 
and she, poor child, was overwhelmed with sorrow at 
the idea of being separated from her parents, and 
at leaving her beloved home with all its early 
associations, 

“At length the day of parting arrived, and Selina 
was inconsolable, although she was not aware of the 
serious nature of her mother’s illness. The travellers 
started in the evening, and she was to leave by an 
early train the following morning. The intermediate 
time was spent with us, who all sympathised deeply 
with the poor little girl in this trial. Next day she 
Set off, in floods of tears, and I lost sight of her for 
many years. I could not help feeling sorry to see 








a new clergyman inhabiting the old rectory, and the 
house and garden wore, to my eye, a look of still 
greater neglect and desolation. 

“ Meantime Selina had arrived at the house of her 
aunt, an elderly lady who lived near a village situated 
in a thickly-populated neighbourhood. . Miss Ellston 
—for that was her name—had very strict ideas about 


| the conduct of little girls, and considered Selina’s 


habits and ways, in many respects, both wild and un- 
ladylike. She could not understand her niece’s strange 
fancy for roaming about in fields, climbing banks 
and pushing through hedges, until her dress was torn, 
or disarranged; and coming in with wet feet, and 
quite covered with mud. It was really very annoy- 
ing; and what was the object? Merely to bring in 
quantities of wild flowers, which Miss Ellston desig- 
nated ‘weeds.’ And so Selina was forbidden her 
favourite rambles, and felt much like a wild bird 
lately caught and caged. She was sent, as a daily 
pupil, to a seminary for young ladies, which had just: 
been set up in the village, under the patronage of 
the most fashionable and influential families in the 
vicinity. Her aunt declared that the poor child’s 
education had been sadly neglected; and, indeed, 
this was. true, for like the old rectory garden, many 
wild weeds had been allowed to flourish and spread 
unchecked, and many a fair flower to run to waste 
for lack of proper cultivation. 

“Tt seemed very hard to Selina to have all her 
habits and tastes placed under so severe a restraint ; 
yet the discipline was needed, for she had been 
accustomed to think only of her own pleasures and 
fancies, without any consideration for the feelings 
of others, or any desire to make herself useful. 
She was now obliged regularly and diligently to 
prepare her lessons for school; and in the evenings 
learn from her aunt needlework, and many other 
necessary domestic duties, in which, owing to her 
mother’s delicacy, she had not been previously in- 
structed. 

“And so the winter passed heavily and drearily 
away; but when spring returned, and Selina saw 
the hedges bursting forth in fresh verdure, and 
violets and primroses again peeping out from among 
their leaves on every bank, she longed intensely to 
be allowed to renew her former habits; but her 
aunt would not hear of it. She was a practical and 
most unpoetical lady; therefore, could not under- 
stand that there was anything more wonderful in 
spring than any other season. She had seen hedges 
and primroses often enough, and did not care to 
look at them again. ‘Selina, my dear,’ she said, 
‘there is a pretty little garden behind this house, 
neatly kept, and with smooth, dry gravel walks. It 
is filled with real flowers, and I think ought to be 
sufficient to satisfy the floral taste of any reasonable 
person.’ And so the subject was dismissed. 

“Many letters had been received from Mr. and 
Mrs, Clifford since their departure, and Selina’s 
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great pleasure had been to watch the post for these 
precious communications. At first her mother wrote 
frequently, and in good spirits. Her health, she said, 
was improved by the warm climate, aud she hoped 
to be able to return to her little daughter, and pay 
her more attention than had formerly been in her 
power; but after a time the letters were shorter, 
and the tone not so cheerful. 

“The following summer and winter passed away, 
and spring was again returning, when Selina re- 
ceived her mother’s last letter. In it was written— 
‘There is a quantity. of your favourite bird’s-foot 
trefoil here, and it seems to speak to me of my child. 
If I:should die in this place, I shall ask your papa 
to plant some on my grave for your sake.. -Don’t 
let this sentence fret you, dear, for perhaps God may 
yet spare me to return to you; but if such is not 
his will, I trust we shall meet in his presence, where 
there is “fulness of joy,” and parting is unknown.’ 

“Mr. Clifford wrote several times afterwards, 
giving varying accounts of his wife’s state of health. 
And at length the dreaded letter arrived, announcing 
that all was over, and Selina motherless. 

“T cannot attempt to describe the anguish which 
the poor child then endured; but that which gave 
bitterness to her grief was the sting of remorse 
—the remembrance of how little she had done to 
alleviate her mother’s sufferings, to comfort her, or 
to enliven her solitude, during the many years they 
had spent together. And 'oh, how patiently the in- 
valid had borne ‘her trying illness! how unselfishly 
she had permitted Selina to remain constantly out 
of doors, indulging her favourite pursuits, without 
receiving one reproach for her selfish negligence! 
Poor girl! it was now out of her power to make 
amends for former unkindness. 

“In due time Mr. Clifford returned, and the meet- 
ing between father and daughter was joyful, yet sad. 
Miss Elliston represented how much improved Selina 
was within the-last two years, and proposed that 
she should remain with her: until her education was 
completed. Mr. Clifford, seeing the advantages of 
this. kind offer, readily consented. But Selina was 
miserable. She clung round her father, beseeching 
of him to take her back to their former home. 

“*My child,’ he replied, ‘it is better for you to 
remain with your aunt; the rectory would be a 
dreary abode now, for I cannot be a lively com- 
panion ; besides, my time will be muck occupied.’ 

¢ Qh! dear father, you must not go home alone, 
in your sorrow. I should be happier with you than 
anywhere else. Indeed, you will not find me the 
same selfish, thoughtless girl I used to be, for I 
have learned a bitter lesson since; and my aunt has 
taught me many useful things, by which I shall be 





a 
able to make your home more comfortable, Do try 
me; I shall do my best, and have prayed earnestly 
to be enabled to make you happy.’ 

“Mr. Clifford could not refuse his daughter's r. 
quest, so they returned to the rectory together, 

“ After a time the look of desolation and neglect 
passed away, and the house and place assumed g 
neat and cared-for appearance, which it had’ neve 
before worn. Selina stili lives there. She has-been 
the friend and companion of her father. ever sing, 
and is now the comfort and stay of his 
years ; and though she has many duties—which-ghe 
conscientiously performs—both towards : her ‘father 
and the whole neighbourhood, yet she still loves g 
ramble in the fields, ‘and gazes with renewed admirg. 
tion each year on the bank of bird’s-foot tref 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE’ CLASS. 


172. Who was a living instance of the’ words of 
the Preacher in Eccles. xii. 3, 4, 5, &e.? 

173. Give an instance of the loving memory ofa 
friendship showing itself in kindness,to the son who 
had been injured at the father’s funeral. 

174. What was Abraham’s first possession in the 
land of Canaan? 

175. A man of God who told a deliberate lie'to a 
king with whom he was staying; and lest he should 
be found out, he killed all wae were likely to reveal 
his secret. 

176. In passing through the wilderness, Israel 
engaged a guide, promising him as his reward a 
share in their blessings. 

177. What judge sacrificed his principles, his sense 
of justice, and the appeals of his own conscience, for 
the sake of expediency? 

178. A prince, who was delivered from deep sortow 
and afiliction, showed his appreciation of his mercies 
in his selection of the names of his daughters.“ 

179. What queen exemplified the saying of ‘Serip- 
ture—“ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” and, who,at 
great risk and inconvenience, set out to find “the 
more excellent way?” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 3952. 


163. God promised himself to Abraham, and yet 
he passes by the offer and asks, “ What wilt thou 
give me, seeing I go childless ?”’ 

164. Gen. xvi. 7. 

165. Enoch (Jude 14). 

166. Ebed Melech (Jer. xxxviii. 7—13), 

167. Ruth i. 14. 
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TWO YEARS. 


A TALE OF TO-DAY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ESTHER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 


ee 
| 


LA, i Mian AY Kae 
(Drawn by EpwarD Hvaues.) 
“ Several stood round the young lady.”—p. 389. 








CxHapterR I.—THE Otp Hovss 1n HAcENEY. 
CAN guess that it had stood there a hundred jona dingy neighbourhood—the grandest house there, 
years at least; but I do not pretend to know its | and the most dismal. Its walls had gathered black- 
nd were born and who died there, and were | ness, its narrow windows seemed unfriendly to the 
‘edited with haunting its chambers. It looked out | light, its door appeared to contract into a frown— 
VOL. v. 236 
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the frown of a hard, heavy stone face set in the arch 
above it by way of ornament. It looked out upon 
the world in this fashion in front, turning also a 
great blank shoulder on one side—for it stood at a 
corner—while all round the garden which surrounded 
it was carried a high brick wall, guarded by a formid- 
able array of iron spikes. 

Now for the interior. That presented a very 
different aspect. In a long and handsome dining- 
room sat an old gentleman and two young ladies at 
luncheon. It was a family meal, and very simple, 
the old gentleman discussing a basin of'soup, the ladies 
a morsel of cold chicken ; but the appointments of the 
table were costly and luxurious, and the room bore 
evidence of wealth and ease. From floor to ceiling the 
dark wainscot shone like mirrors. The sideboard, 
which stood opposite to the three narrow windows, was 
loaded with plate. It was not family plate. From 
its Elkintonish forms it must have been purchased 
recently. On the walls were some good engravings 
and three pictures, all fine in their way. On one 
side of the funereal-looking mantelpiece of black 
marble hung a lovely painting of fruit, on the other, 
a similar one of flowers. On the opposite wall a 
modern painter had achieved a success of which 
Rembrandt need not have been ashamed. A woman 
ascending a dark staircase, holding a light so high 
that it fell upon her face. A young, beautiful face, 
but eager and questioning, burdened with some 
solemn duty—some terrible as well as tender care. 
Standing before it, no one could fail to ask, “ What 
is she doing? Where is she going?” And for all 
answer, only the beautiful life-like face, and the 
light falling on it and down on the oaken balustrade, 
and slanting on a closed and curtained door, while 
the shadows deepen and darken about her ascending 
feet. Some one of the inmates of the house had 
taste as well as money at disposal. 

The lady who sat at the head of the table, list- 
lessly eating her lunch, and seemingly in a fit of deep 
abstraction, was singularly handsome. She was not 
more than five-and-twenty, but she looked at least 
five years older, so fully developed was her magnificent 
figure. Her finely-set head was adorned with a 
coronet of soft fair hair, with the gloss of silk, but 
without the faintest gleam of gold. Her eyes were 
grey; her complexion pale with a primrose tint in it 
—a tint that later in life might turn to ashen grey. 
Her face was expressionless; one could not say of 
what expression it was capable, except scorn, of what 
expression it was incapable, except meanness—unless, 
indeed, it was humour. There was never a gleam of 
‘that in the great grey eyes, or round the full, calm 
lips. 

Her sister, who sat near her at the side of the 
table, was like her, and yet most unlike; she was 
of the same majestic height, but slenderer, suppler ; 
she would grow gaunt in middle age, while her sister 
became stout; she had the grey eyes, but with a 
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dash of light inthem; the large nese, but with a 
twitch of fun to it; a darker skin, and darker haip 
Till you knew her well, you called Anne Palmer g 
plain woman. ‘ 

“Pat,” she said, breaking the stillness that reigned 
round the table, “we must go and dress if we meay 
to be in time, and yeu know Harry can’t bear to be 
kept waiting.” 

“ He generally keeps us waiting,” replied Patricia, 
who was obliged to put up with the corruption of 
her grand name into Pat or Patty from both brother 
and sister. 

It was curious to note that her father always 
pronounced it in full. Thenshe rose from the tabk 
and moved to the door. 

“Where are you going, girls?” asked their father, 
looking up from his soup-basin. 

“To the flower-show at the Horticultural Gardens,” 
said Anne, briskly. 

He nodded approval as far as they were concerned, 
but muttered something about wishing Harry would 
stick more to the business, which Anne thought it 
wiser not to hear, and so with a nod and a smile 
closed the door and disappeared. 

I didn’t go to flower-shows when I was his age,” 
muttered Mr. Palmer to himself, as he settled fora 
few minutes’ rest in the great morocco chair which 
stood by the fire-place, now empty, for it was the 
middle of summer. Above all things that room 
needed a fire to enliven it. “I took no pleasure in 
my young days,” he added, and it was not that he 
grudged those youthful pleasures to his son, bub 
that he knew how they wrought in youthful blood, 
and how stern was the discipline which he himself 
had undergone and had needed. 

Harry Palmer was what is called a self-made man. 
He had come up from his northern county a mere 
boy, with a bundle of clothes under his arm and 
sixteen shillings in his pocket. There was no room 
for him in his native dale, for his brothers had come 
before him, and he had clasped his father’s homy 
hand, and kissed his mother’s sunburnt cheek, and 
trudged away into the world to fend for himself. 

“Be a good lad now,” the father had said, and he 
had answered, “ Trust me, I’Il do my best.” 

“ Ay—ay, we trust thee, lad, we trust thee,” were 
the last words wafted in reply, and they had bea 
heard again and again in many an hour of struggle 
and temptation, and never heard in vain. 

He was now an old man. The struggle had beet 
long and stern. He had not found the streets paved 
with gold. Fortune had been hard to win, but he 
had won at last. He had married only when his 
beard was whitening, and was fifty when his youngest 
child and only sonwas born. And the motherof his 
three children had died then, a fair, good woman 
the class into which he had worked himself, and 
had had to bring them up as best he could with the 
aid of housekeepers and governesses. 
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He had not been a careless father; heavier than 
the cares of business had been the burden of those 
three young lives. He was not careless, but he was 
exacting, and he had not had the pleasure in his 
children that he might have had. It would have 
peen different if the mother had lived to complete 
the domestic circle and mould it into unity; but 
with strangers ever between them and him, owing to 
that sad breach, there had grown up in the minds of 
his children ideas with which he failed te sympathise, 
’ nd which, owing to the same strain of self-will in all 
their characters, might easily become antagonisms. 
He could not allow for the difference of training. 
He could not see that self-denial for a purpose was 
an easier thing than self-denial only for the purpose 
of self-discipline, a process apt to inspire some minds 
witha kind of disgust, just as some people hate to 
take a“ constitutional.” The young people had their 
ambitions, but they were not his ambitions. His 
girls had to fight for their accomplishments. His 
son would have liked a liberal education, and was 
sent into the counting-room, and consequently hated 
it and all belonging to it. Not that Mr. Palmer was 
illiberal ; he looked, and was, one of nature’s gentle- 
men. It is a mistake to suppose that it is the mean 
man who makes a fortune, and the liberal man who 
loses it; it is often quite the reverse. ‘‘ The liberal 
heart deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things 
shall it stand,’ is the sentence of the Book of 
Wisdom, and it had been true of him. He had been 
‘liberal to the old father and mother gone long ago to 
their quiet graves in Grassmere churchyard, near one 
of England’s greatest. He-had been liberal to the 
brothers and sisters, all gone too, after having been 
scattered far and wide; but it was characteristic of 
the man that his liberality had stopped there. It 
had not descended to the next generation. To such 
of his nephews as had seemed inclined to trust to 
him, he had turned a cold shoulder, and the old 
house in Hackney knew them not. 

Mr. Palmer had taken the house at the time of 
his marriage, when he invested his capital in the 
button manufactory which adjoined it. 

A button maker! Yes, Mr. Palmer was a button 
maker. Why do people smile? A button is a very 
‘little thing ; but a box of buttons may be as big as 
& box of anything else. It was millions of buttons, 
billions of buttons, which Mr. Palmer had to do with. 
Still the smile! Happily for him, Harry Palmer 
vould not understand how any one could bring them- 

_ felves to laugh at buttons. He did not despise the 
smallest and meanest of them, and therefore he did 
net despise himself the maker of them. Woe to 
those who have all their lives to make buttons (let 
the word stand for anything you please), and who 
do despise them ! 

Harry Palmer the younger did. He was only 
three-and-twenty, and he might reform in that respect. 
Patricia was hopelessly contemptuous. Anne alone 





stood up for buttons, and had always done, ever 
since she had picked up the spoilt pearl ones, which 
lay seattered on the ground in the factory yard, like 
so many daisies, and cried because Patricia had tilted 
them out of her hand and called them trash. 

Anne was her father’s favourite. His son would 
have been, for he was a man who sympathised with 
men rather than with women; but he thought him 
more of a woman than his sisters. 

For the rest, the fine old man had dealt justly with 
his fellow-men. He had-far more of moral than of 
intellectual insight ; and he had a true taste, though 
its range was limited—@ taste born. of keen ‘percep- 
tions and accurate judgment. He was a ‘man 
higher than he was broad, so to speak. What 
sentiment he had was deep. It did not spread in 
shallows cver the surface of life. It was of the hills 
and valleys of the homely home, the hardworking 
father, the kindly, sensible, self-denying mother. 

The sisters had gone up-8tairs to the bedroom and 
dressing-reom which they still shared betwéen ‘them, 
spacious rooms which occupied’the whole ‘width “ef 
the house, and were furnished with every convenience 
for the most extensive toilet operations. The dress- 
ing-table was a fixture, and occupied the whole side 
of the room in front of the three tall windows. It 
was of oak adorned with some simple carved work, 
and fitted with two dressing-glasses and innumerable 
drawers, while a full-length mirror stood in one 
corner, and another was framed in the centre of the 
solid oaken wardrobe. 

Before these mirrors the sisters now stood, com- 
pletely attired in summer dresses of light silk. They 
were faultless as to bonnets and gloves, and all the 
little details which make up a perfect costume. A 
last look, such as an artist gives his finished picture, 
was bestowed by each upon the reflection of herself. 
They wore nothing alike, and the two pictures were 
different down to the very smallest details. 

Anné smiled at herself, and then gave a little sigh, 
as much as to say, “ What’s the good of it after 
all?” Patricia sighed without smiling. 

They were ready, and descended together into the 
drawing-room, to wait for their brother, who was 
their escort on such occasions. Their father had 
already taken his brief allowance of noonday rest 
and gone back to business, which meant stepping 
across the garden, and letting himself out by a back- 
door into a little lane behind the house, into which 
the factory had a similar entrance on the other side. 

The drawing-room looked into the gloomy street 
in front and into the garden behind. A very fair 
garden indeed the old house had, for a first-rate 
gardener supplied the flowers that bloomed but did 
not grow there. The ivy which clothed the high 
walls formed a good background, and luxuriated 
amid the smoke; and the turf, the greatest task on 
the gardener’s energies, looked fresh and bright in 
spite of it. In this room, if anywhere in the house, 
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vulgarity would have become apparent; but it was 
nowhere to be seen. Simplicity and good taste 
reigned here also. A few fine landscapes, with 
summer sky and lake and mountain, lit up its dark 
polished panels. The furniture did not obtrude 
upon your notice, and pretty chintz and white 
muslin gave it an air of freshness and purity. 

“JT wish Harry would not keep us waiting like 
this,” said Anne, when half an hour had elapsed and 
their brother did not appear, “I am glad papa 
doesn’t see the horses pacing up and down there.” 

Patricia had appeared perfectly patient. Now she 
rose and said, “I am not going to wait any 
longer.” 

“ Where are you going?” asked her sister as she 
moved to the door. 

“ Up-stairs, to put off my things.” 

“Nonsense. It would be better to set out without 
him.” 

“ You know that is not possible Anne; you may 
do as you please, but I am not going out to-day.” 
And she left the room accordingly. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BUTTON FACTORY. 
Wuart had detained Mr Harry Palmer that summer 
afternoon? It was certainly not business. As has 
been said, he hated buttons and all belonging to them, 


and made his escape from the factory as often as he 


could. In the first place, a growing habit of delay, 
which his eldest sister was determined to make a 
stand against; and next, an occurrence within the 
factory which had driven his engagement out of his 
head. 

The factory (for the building of which Mr. Palmer 
was not responsible) was a rambling old tumble- 
down place, with flights of narrow steps up here 
and down there, and dark passages leading to the 
different parts of the works, which had been run up 
at different times as occasion required. 

Several distinct branches of the trade were carried 
on within the factory, and a great variety of pro- 
cesses were consequently going forward. Mr. Palmer 
had discontinued the making of pearl buttons, in 
which foreign competition had triumphed, but other- 
wise, men and boys were cutting, sawing, grinding, 
aad polishing into buttons every material under the 
sun—ivory, and glass, and bone, and metal, nay, the 
very stones of the streets. These last were pounded 
into dust, and then made into a sort of pudding, 
coloured, and again compounded into stone, and 
made to appear like veined malachite or precious 
onyx. In some outhouses, boys of the most neglected 
class were cracking the nuts of the vegetable ivory 
and turning the lathes. Both ivory and bone were 
cut with circular saws, and the snipping off the joint 
of a finger or thumb in the process was a common 
enough occurrence. 





A more squalid set of workers could not well by 
imagined. In a den underground, a man_ stooq 
feeding a steam-press, for the drilling of meta 
buttons, feeding it all day long, button by button, 
with his forefinger and thumb. He fed it quick gs 
lightning, for down came the heavy press the same 
instant, with a rapidity and power, capable of crushing 
the said finger and thumb to atoms. In a room 
above, men and boys were making buttons that 
sparkled like diamonds set in silver. In reality, 
they were composed of cut glass and the parings of 
coffin-plates. Mere scraps of metal being sufficient 
for the purpose, Mr. Palmer was utilising those that 
fell from the symbolical hearts and angels of the 
nameplate and ornaments. 

In one department the workers were women and 
children. There they sat, more than a hundred 
human beings in one long, low, narrow room—go log 
that one could touch the ceiling, so narrow that ther 
was only just room for one person to pass up the 
eentre. There were two double rows of workers, the 
women on one side of each long slip of table, the 
children on the other next the windows and the wall, 
The women looked pitifully poor, the children piti- 
fully small and weak; several of them were mere 
infants not more than six years old, the majority 
under nine. They were making linen buttons, some 
as large as shilling-pieces, some as small as the head 
of a pin. Each woman had her right hand engaged 
with an iron press, When she seized the handle, she 
placed the mould under the press with her left hand. 
A pile of round bits of linen and rings of wire lay 
before her, and a similar pile before her child 
assistant. The woman freed her hand, and placed 
her bit of linen and a ring in the mould; the child 
seized it and added another bit of linen, and another 
small grooved ring; and these clasped together by 
the press, completed the button. But before handing 
it over to the woman, the child had to fix it in 
the mould by a blow given by the side of the open 
hand. It was all done far more rapidly than it can 
be told, for a woman and child produced as many 
as twenty-five gross per day—three thousand si 
hundred—and for every button a blow from a tender 
little hand. 

For a shilling a week the children were thus 
enslaved. The women were paid three farthings 4 
gross, and they earned at that rate, which was their 
highest, nine shillings a week, out of which they paid 
their little servitor. The mother often brought her 
own little daughter to work with her. Neighbours 
hired children from their neighbours, and it fared 
worse with them than if Mr. Palmer had hired them 
himself. He was not responsible for the treatment 
they received. But the arrangements of the factory 
were as bad as possible; the space was quite in- 
sufficient. The women and children were packed 9 
closely as consisted with the necessary movements. 
The air was sickening. At the children’s backs, om 
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one side, a row of windows let in the scorching sun 
ofthe midsummer day, and must equally have let 
in the searching cold of winter. Everything was 
mean and squalid and decayed, and the young ones 
were often ailing, complaining of sick-headaches and 
sore throats. 

On this particular day the place was stifling; not 
swindow was open—for the slightest puff of wind 
would have scattered the little discs of linen from be- 
fore the workers—an intolerable blaze of sunshine 
was beating on the heads of the poor little girls who 
sat underneath them. 

The workroom was presided over by a young 
woman, for whom a mere box was railed off near the 
door. The door, indeed, was open, but it opened at 
the end of one of the long passages, and the air 
which it supplied was neither fresh nor taintless. It 
was loaded at present with a strong smell as of 
boiling glue. The young forewoman was standing 
in her box, she stood there most of the day, for she, 
too, had a machine under her care, cutting out the 
seemingly innumerable little discs of linen with 
which she supplied the workers. These, as well as 
the steel rings on which they were stretched, she had 
to keep account of, and see the tale of buttons 
delivered at. the close of the day. The reader may 
gothrough a little sum of arithmetic if so inclined, in 
order to understand the work she had to do. 

It is afternoon, the midday meal has been dis- 
posed of. Some of the women, driven by that 
invisible slave-driver, necessity, whose lash is hunger, 
and whose bloodhounds are despair, had hardly 
quitted their seats, but eating their bread and 
cheese, washed down with cold tea or beer, had 
cleansed their hands and turned to their task again, 
causing their child helper to do the same. Even 
those who had taken the hour allowed had been at 
vork for some time. There was little or no talking ; 
bat the constant creak of the presses and rattle of 
the moulds kept up a continual din. 

To unaccustomed eyes the scene was painful and 
depressing. One would gladly have wanted buttons 
all one’s life if that would have done any good; and 
substituted any changeful, cheerful toil for that 
horrible monotony. 

She was very young, the forewoman, to judge from 
the slender figure that moved about in the box. 
She turned her face for a moment, and more than 
one pair of eyes had been straying in that direction 
and brightened as they caught a glimpse of it. And 
well may they brighten, it is such a lovely face. 
Itis paler than is natural, though naturally pale, 
but so pure, so earnest, so loving. 

Suddenly above the din a quick ear might catch a 
dull, heavy sound as of some one falling, and the one 
or two children who had been looking up to catch a 
glimpse of Miss Chapelle, stopped and pointed to the 
bor, in which she had suddenly disappeared, As she 
could not be seen when sitting there, all might have 














gone on as usual, but one child stood up persistently 
and said she had fallen. The good-natured Irish- 
woman who had hired the child, rose from her work 
to pacify her and looked into the box. 

“Yes, sure enough, she’s fallen in a fit or some- 
thing,’’ she shouted at the top of her voice. 

A commotion spread along the benches, All eyes 
were turned as the Irishwoman, young and powerful, 
lifted Nelly Chapelle into the middle of the floor. 

“She’s only fainted,” said the more callous; and 
turned to their work again. 

“T never see death if she aint dead,” said a thin- 
faced, dismal-locking woman who had risen also and 
was bending over her. 

The little girl who was crying by this time, fairly 
boo-ooed at this. 

“ Hould your wisht, Polly,” said the Irishwoman, 
“and get me some wather. Stay, I'll get it fasther 


| meself.” 


And gently laying down the head which she had 
been holding between her knees, she darted away, 
while Polly. slipped her hands in between the fair 
cheek and the dirty floor. 

Just then, having stayed chatting with the 
managing clerk to the last minute, Mr. Harry 
Palmer had left the counting-house, and was on his 
way to the back entrance, up one stair and down 
another. He was in the act of ascend‘ng nearly in the 
dark, when Bridget Sheenan, on her way from the 
court with a tin can full of water, dashed down upon 
him. Of course there was a collision and a splash. 

“Confound you!” was called out lustily in the 
voice of Mr. Harry Palmer; but the exclamation 
seemed not to have that particular effect on the 
Irishwoman, who cried, “ Oh, the precious wather !” 
and feeling that the can still contained enough for 
her purpose, darted on unhceding. 

“Ts the woman mad?” he shouted after her, 
angrily ; for it is a considerable shcck to the best of 
tempers to have a libation of cold water poured into 
one’s shirt-front. 

It was running into his pockets, and threatening 
to reduce certain crisp little sheets to pulp for the 
benefit of the Bank of England, as he followed 
Eridget’s flying steps, and reached the workrcom 
almost as soon as she. 

Meantime the nearest windcw had becn opened, 
one or two women kindly sweeping their heaps of 
linen into their laps, and several stood round the 
“young lady,” as they called her, in real concern. 
They made way for Bridget, and then for the 
young master, who followed her with wrathful 
looks. 

A glance at the scene silenced him, however, for he 
was es-entially good-natured, and he stood looking 
on as Bridget bathed the brows of the prostrate girl 
and poured the water into he: hands, little Polly all 
the while kneeling at her head, having stopped her 
crying in her earnestness of help. One stooped 
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down and unloosed the neck of the black alpaca 
dress which Nelly Chapelle always wore at her work, 
showing the slender white throat it covered. At 
length the eyelids began to quiver and the lips to 
move in sighs. Harry Palmer instinctively stood 
back, and she opened her eyes upon the women about 
her. After looking bewildered for a few moments, 
she recognised her position and knew that she had 
fainted. 

“fm better now,’ she murmured. “Give me a 
little water.” 

The Irishwoman held the great black tin can to 
her lips. It did not look, and probably was not, over 
clean, and Harry Palmer exclaimed involuntarily, 
“T will get some.” 

She raised herself up at the words and turned her 
face towards the speaker. The dark-blue eyes— 
those rare blueeyes that brighten and darken, that 
sparkle as if with sunshine when they smile, and 
look so infinitely deep and sorrowful when they are 
sad, looked half dismayed, half appealing. What it 
was that took hold of Harry Palmer at that moment 
it would have been difficult. to define. It was a 
passion of the purer sort. He did not do what it is 
falsely asserted no one does now-a-days, fall in love 
at first sight. Not that that was impossible to him ; 
he had in him the great power of passion—whether 
for purifying and lifting up, or for defiling and 
casting down, was yet to be proved. There was 
mixed in him, as in other mortals, the gold and the 
silver, the iron and the clay, only the clay was of 
the stiffest, and the iron of a resolute will was 
wanting to work it up. It was a nature that needed 











the fire of passion to recast it and solidify it, ang 
the fire rose now at the sight of that white flower of 
a woman lying there in what he would always call 
“that beastly place.” He had, as has been said 
dislike to the work, and his dislike to the part of it 
which employed women was most intense. He 
disliked to enter their quarter, and seldom did 0, 
He could not bear the drabbish look which mogt 
of them had, nor the spiritless, sickly children. And 
that dislike was of the best part of his nature, I 
was the humanity in him which rebelled at their 
condition, while he had not the will, nor, as yet, 
perhaps the power to help them. It was a passion 
of pity that burst forth in him, mingled with that 
of admiration, which a sudden surprise of beauty 
awakens in minds gifted with the keen perception of 
loveliness. 

He went and fetched the water, and in spite of 
Nelly’s assurance that she was better and would 
resume her work, he insisted on sending for a cab, 
and on seeing her into it, asking her address to give 
to the cabman. Nelly gave her address, an obscure 
enough one, and Mr. Harry Palmer telling the cab. 
man to drive to No 14, Elm Row, lifted his hat ag 
the cab dreve off, as he would have done to one of 
his sister’s friends. And all that Nelly felt in 
acknowledgment of the kindness was a terrible 
consternation. All that she thought was, ‘What shall 
we do if I am out of work? He does not think me 
able for it,” and she shrank into a corner white to 
the lips, and clasped her hands in an agony of 
apprehension. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Mm Aj|OW sweet the spring-time o’ the year, 
When baby-blossoms peep so shy ; 
How sweet the spring-time o’ the year, 
When on green-beaded boughs appear 

Wee birds, heart full o’ minstrelsy. 





The baby-blossoms are so pure, 

The little birds so full o’ joy; 
The buds so tender on the spray, 
It seems as sin had fled away 

And love alone found full employ. 


The Summer hath a bolder voice, 
And flowers open to the sun, 
The trees are clothed in glorious green 
Till scarce a branch or spray is seen, 
And streams in golden glory run. 


But all the tend’rer grace hath fled, 
The fairest petals scattered lie, 
The worm destroys the greenest leaf, 


A SPRING SONG. 





















The nest-reft birdie pines in grief, 
It seems as sin were drawing nigh. 


And Autumn from her lib’ral lap 
Pours at our feet her ripened cheer; 

But rends her garments all the while, 

And tears commingle with her smile— 
We feel as sin were very near. 


Then Winter steals with ruthless hand, 
And crushes every ling’ring bloom ; 
He stops the stream upon its way, 
And flings a pall upon the day— 
We feel as sin at last had come. 


Sin and his grim companion come, 

And then we bow our heads and weep; 
When lo! sweet Faith, with cheerful voice, 
Whispers, “ Look up, rejoice! rejoice! 

They are not dead, they only sleep.” 

Joun G. WarTs. 
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A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
“JOHN CLIPSTICK’S CLOCK,” THE “ ‘I 


CHAPTER I, 


PINGING, singing, singing, everlastingly 
singing—there he goes, at it again; I 
wish some one would choke that fel- 
low Patch. Confound the fellow! if 
Q only he’d screech, or howl, or holloa, 
or do anything but sing, I shouldn’t mind, but to 
be always piping his tunes, I don’t understand it,” 
sid Mr. Taps, John Patch’s next-deor neighbour ; 
“and I don’t like it; and I won’t put up with it; 





-gnd if John Patch thinks I will, why he'll soon 


find I won't, and the sooner I tackle him the 
better. Halloa, neighbour !” 

(No answer.) 

“Master Patch!” cried out Mrs. Taps, “my 
master’s calling you;” and thought Mrs. Taps 
to herself, from experience, “when my master 
calls, folk had better come.” 

Now John Patch was at this particular moment 
so thoroughly engaged in singing, that he did not 
hear either Mr. or Mrs. Taps. He was going on, 
in fact,worse than ever he had done before; and 
what made Mr. Taps still more angry was the 
fact, that, as if singing was not bad enough, his 
neighbour was whistling too—running up and 
down the gamut, sometimés skipping notes, and 
then apparently making a hop, step, and jump to 
catch them again ; so that it was quite plain that 
if John Patch had not gone out of his mind, Mr. 
Taps, his neighbour, soon would, and perhaps 
Mrs. Taps too; and perhaps their old, howling, 
snarling dog Jowler would do the same: and as 
Mr. Taps did not mean to go out of his mind for 
his neighbour Patch, nor that his wife should, nor 
his dog; nor, in a word, that they should put up 
with any inconvenience of any kind from him, he 
determined to put an end to all this sort of thing 
at once. 

“Here, wife!” cried Bill Taps, “give me that 
duster, and I’ll cram it down that fellow’s throat; 
if he won’t stop of himself, I'll make him ;” and 
the angry man shouted out, “ Patch, halloa there!” 
again. “T’ll soon choke you,” just as if it was a 
Pnvilege on John Patch’s part to come and be 
throttled then and there by his neighbour Taps. 

“Tl pinch your windpipe for you,” said the 
brewer’s man—for such Mr. Taps was—and he got 
up to do something or other to his poor neighbour, 
what, we won’t undertake to say. 

But Bill Taps soon sat down again, for his wife 
said, “Well, if he aint coming! I hear his step on 
the flags, and I believe, as sure as I’m alive, he’s 
skipping and jumping, and not walking at all. 
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There’s no keeping that little man qniet; if he 
aint going with his tongue he is with his legs, 
and if he aint with his legs he is with his tongue.” 
And much more might Mrs. Taps have added, but 
that their little neighbour now stood before them. 

“Did you call?” asked the little tailor.. “I 
thought I heard some one say, Patch.” 

“So I should think you did,” replied Mr. Taps. 
“T think you heard two people say, Patch—my 
wife and I; and I think if you had been minding 
your business, you might have heard it more than 
once; and if you hadn’t been kicking up sucha 
confounded row, you might have heard something 
more too, mightn’t he, wife ?” and the brewer’s man 
gave a wink at the latter, as much as to say, “ He 
does not know how near he was to having his 
windpipe pinched.” 

“Well, here Iam,” said Patch, “at your service, 
Mr. Taps. What do you want ?” 

It took the brewer’s man a full half minute to 
gulp dewn his wrath, and put himself into a suit- 
able frame of mind for speaking with ordinary 
civility and decency; and when that time had 
expired, he had finished measuring his little neigh- 
bour up and down from head to foot, and could 
give comprehensible utterance to his views about 
him. A moment or two ago, the brewer's man 
would have commenced on the subject of his 
neighbour’s windpipe; but that important part of 
his subject, and of his poor’ neighbour’s body, he 
now left for the last. 

“So you’re at my service, Mr. Patch; and you 
wish to know what I want, do you?” 

“Exactly so,” said the tailor. 

“Then if you’re at my service, you'll just stop 
singing and whistling, and jumping and skipping; 
and you'll keep yourself a deal more quiet than 
you do.” 

“Oh! but I can’t fall in with that,” said the 
tailor; for I’m at somebody else’s service first, 
and He’s told me to sing.” 

“ And who may he be?” asked the brewer's 
man, shutting his big fist, “who are you going to 
mind before me? I suppose ’tis your landlord; 
if it is, mind you, 1 pay double the rent for my 
house that you do for yours, and if he is to get 
rid of one of us, ’twill be of you, not of me.” 

“ Well,” said the tailor, smiling, “’tis our land- 
lord, and it isn’t. ’Tisn’t Mr. Bedford, that’s the 
*tisn’t—and it is our Lord and heavenly Father, 
that’s the ’Tis. He’s our Landlord, and body Lord, 
and every other kind of Lord; and he bade me 
sing.” 
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“ And I suppose He told you to whistle too, did 
He—eh?” asked the brewer’s man, giving his 


wife a wink. 


| 


lS 


like singing ?” asked the tailor, gathering courage 
from having already said so mach. 
| “Whether I like it er no is no affair of yours, 


“Whistling is only another way of singing,” my little man; but one thing is certain, I don’t 
answered the tailor ; “ when I whistle I put words, | like you to sing, and if you don’t mind I'll pinch 
or at any rate thoughts to it in my own mind— = your windpipe for you; and now be off.” 


’tis a part of my religion to whistle, Mr. Taps; | 


Little John Patch did as he was told, and as he 


and sometimes I find it very handy, fer when I! went off his surly neighbour sent a curse after ’ 
can’t sing I whistle—and if only I’m whistling the | him, wishing that something or other would 
right thing, then I know that God understands : happen to stop his throat. “Ay, I do,” said the 
it all. I say a man can whistle as well as sing ' angry man, “and the sooner the better; Idon’t mind 


to the- praise and 
glory of God.” 
“What is to be 
done with a fellow 
likethis?” thought 
the brewer’s man; 
“and what is to 
be said to him?” 
so, as Mr. Taps 
could think of no- 
thing else, heasked, 
“You wished to 
know what I want- 
ed, didn’t you? well, 
tis to shut up— 
that’s what I want.” 
“ And keep yours 
self quiet,” added 
Mrs.Taps. “There 
isn’t much of you 
at the best; and 
you'll skip and hop 
that little away, if 
you don’t keep 
quiet. We have 
been here a month 
now, and you hare 
been skipping, and 
hopping, and 
whistling, amd sing- 
ing all that time; 
if all your hops and 
skips were put to- 
gether, miles would 
not cover them.” 


“ May I just ask you a question P” said the little 
tailor, looking rather doubtfully at the big fist of 


the brewer’s man. 


“You may ask, if you like; but may be I won’t 
answer it,” said Mr. Taps. 

“Well, then, when you keep your back door shut, 
can you hear me when I am in the garden ?” 


“No, I can’t.” 


“ And when you keep your up-stairs door shut, 
can you hear me when I am in the bedroom ?” 

“No, I don’t know that I can.” 

“Well then, I’m sure my singing a bit need not 
trouble you so much, Mr. Taps. But don’t you 

















“Oh! but I can’t fall in with that,” said the tailor.”—p. 391. 





who does it,orwhat 
it is, if it will only 
stop his breath,” 
“Don’t curse, 
Bill,” said the 
angry man’s wife, 
“Curses, they say, 
are like fowls, they 
often come homete 
roost. We aint re. 
ligious ourselves, 
but I’m told ’tis a 
dangerous thing to 
curse those who 
are; and you know 
that little Patch is 
said to be a good 
man. Those are 
hymns he’s whist- 
ling and singing, 
for I know thetunes 
well — many’s the 
time I heard them 
whenI was agirl in 
the Sunday-school. 
If that little Patch 
is a good man, it 
aint for the like of 
us to give him abad 
word. I don’tcare 
about pious folk, 
but I’m not for 
meddling with 
them; and the little 
man, small as he is, 


has a wife and three children. Now, Bill, you say 
that curse backward, that’s the way to undo a 
curse, I’ve often heard my grandmother say that.” 

“You and your grandmother may—” but what- 
ever Mr. Taps was going to say about these two 
persons, he found there was no immediate necessity 
for proceeding further with it, for his wife, seeing 
that he was in very bad blood indeed, and was 
every moment getting worse, took herself off as 
quickly as she could. She was a wise woman; and 
it would save many hard words and blows, if some 
other wives weuld follow her example; and, under 
similar circumstances, act in like manner. 





(Drawn by Henry Woops.) 


“The baby-blossoms are so pure.”—p. 390. 
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ST. PAUL AS A FRIEND. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL COX. | 


FIRST PAPER. 

3 |}HE craving for sympathy, for friend- 

ship, for love, of which we are all con- 
<A scious, springs from that in us which 
iy!) is likest God: “for God is love, and 

ABE} love is of God.” Even the happy and 
almighty Lord, dwelling in the solitudes of eter- 
nity, knew this craving; or why did he create the 
myriads of intelligent beings. who people the 
universe, and ask them to love him? Even He 
who was perfect Man, no less than perfect God, 
knew this craving, and that in the supreme crisis 
of his earthly life; for when ke was in an agony, 
and his soul was exceeding sorrowful, he begged 
his friends to watch with him; nay, came to them 
again and again with the same request, as though 
to be alone in his agony was more than even he 
could bear. As for St. John, who of all men 
perhaps was most like Christ, his days were a 
mere round of love in the still contemplative life to 
which he seems for long years, and of necessity, to 
have devoted himself; while his ministry was a 
mere homily on the text, “Little children, love 
one another.” No perfection of friendship would 


surprise us in him; it would seem only the natural 


expression of a soul wholly possessed by the 
Divine charity. 

But there are men, men too of a very high 
order, of whom we do not expect the delicate re- 
finements of a devoted personal friendship. <A 
great statesman, for instance, often gives him- 
self to large public ends with a singleness of 
purpose which swallows up all care for his private 
affairs, all craving for private personal affections. 
Hardened by the toils and conflicts of public life, 
we hardly expect such men to prove model friends, 
to keep their hearts tremblingly sensitive to every 
breath of passion, to the purest and most delicate 
impact of private regard. If by any chance we 
learn that amid the strenuous labours of their 
ministry, their unceasing absorbing care for vast 
public interests, they have kept their hearts fresh, 
tender, open; or that in the solitude which they, 
lifted so high above their fellows, were compelled 
to walk, they craved the responses of love and 
friendship—such a chance strikes us with pathetic 
surprise. 

It is a kindred surprise which awaits every 
student of St. Paul’s life and ministry. Here is a 
man to all appearance absorbed in labours, en- 
durances, conflicts, sorrows so numerous and vast 
as to be well-nigh incredible. The whole Church, 
the whole world, lies on his heart. He devotes him- 
self to the largest public interests with an ardour 
that never abates. Incessant and exhausting de- 





mands are made on a constitution naturally in- 
firm. It is a miracle that he does not sink under 
his enormous burden of toil and care. With that 
crushing weight upon him, how shall he be free to 
move with quick delicate step through the com. 
plexities of private affection? With the whole 
world in his heart, how shall he keep an inner 
shrine sacred to the feet of personal friends? 
The multitude throng him; how then shall he be 
sensitive to the gentle hesitating touch of a friend- 
ship which ventures only to lay a finger on the 
hem of his garment? As we contemplate himin 
his public aspects, he rises and towers before us 
like one of the Jofty rugged mountains which up- 
hold the earth, turning mighty currents of healing 
air, and pouring down a vast fertilising stream on 
the plains below. But we do not expect the rapid 
and voluminous stream to single out one flower 
that grows on its banks for a special caress, or 


‘the mighty breeze to visit this or that cheek with 


a peculiar gentleness. The tiny brooklet, which 
has but few flowers to cherish, may linger over 
each of them, or the gentle zephyr which springs 
up on its bosom only to die in the moment of its 
birth; but not the mountain stream, not the 
mountain air-current. How can St. Paul, who 
preaches to nations and loves all men, single out 
this person or that for special affection, or yield 
himself to the anxieties and fears of a profound 
personal love? The man must be sunk, lost, in 
the apostle—private friendship in the service of 
the world. 

So, at least, we should naturally conclude. And 
therefore it is with an ever-deepening sense of 
wonder we find, as we study his life, that the man 
lives in the apostle,—that none of the most refined 
fears, cares, joys, cravings, tendernesses of the 
most passionate human friendship, are unknown to 
him. Nothing, indeed, in the whole range of his 
writings is more striking or more pathetic than 
the friendly phrases which constantly recur, and 
which breathe the very spirit of tender yearning 
and desire. As we accumulate such phrases as 
“ Only Luke is with me,” “No man stood by me,” 
“T thought it good to be left at Athens alone,” and 
“T have no man likeminded with him,” we feel 
that we are permitted to look into one of the most 
sensitive of human hearts—a heart ever craving 
sympathy and love. Such phrases, and the scenes 
to which they refer us, reveal the man to us, and 
make him dear to us. Were we to analyse our 
feeling for St. Paul, I believe we should find that 
we love and admire him as we do, even more 
on account of the passion and tenderness which 
we share with him, than for the apostolic gifts 
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and achievements which lift him so far above us 
Let us briefly glance at a few of these phrases, 
and acquaint ourselves a little more exactly with 
ihe Friend they disclose. 

“Only Luke is with me!” What a sigh there 
js in the words! Only Luke, when the apostle 
yearns to have so many of his friends daily with 
him. St. Paul is in prison, or rather, in the little 
but or cabin he had hired for himself in the 
pretorium of Rome, and is chained night and day 
to one of the preetorian guards. Despite his 
chain, he has been very busy and very happy in 
hisconfnement. He has written epistles to many 
of the churches. Friends and fellow-labourers, to 
the number of at least a score or two, have been 
constantly coming and going, to tell him how the 
churches fare. As a rule, his hut must have 
been full of friends; and in his intercourse with 
them he has tasted a pleasure so pure and high 
that his bonds have been forgotten. But when he 
writes to Timothy, it happens that all have left 
him save his physician, Luke. Now Luke was a 
friend after St. Paul’s own heart,—an accomplished 
scholar with a pen always at the apostle’s service, 
afellow-labourer in the Lord of the most approved 
wisdom and devotion. Yet St. Paul is not con- 
tent. There is a vein of profound sadness in the 
yerses* in which he enumerates the friends who 
have left him. 


“Demas,” he says, not without a | 





touch of indignation and resentment, “ has deserted | 


me, having loved this present world. Crescens has 
gone to Galatia; Titus to Dalmatia. Tychicus 
have I sent to Ephesus. Erastus stayed at 
Corinth; Trophimus I left at Miletus sick. And 
here I sit, a prisoner, with only Luke to comfort 
me.” And so he prays Timothy to do his best to 
come to him at once, and, if possible, to bring 
Mark with him. 

It is impossible to read these verses without 
feeling how deep and constant was St. Paul’s 


craving for human fellowship and intercourse: | 
God is with him. Work presses on him beyond | 


measure. Still he longs for friends. A friend, 
than whom none loved him better or served him 
more faithfully, is at his side; still he craves to 
have with him other friends no less dear. His 
heart is large enough for them all. He is con- 
scious of a vacancy, “an aching void,” when any 
one of them is absent. 

The same feeling comes out, in another form, in 
subsequent verses of this chapter. He had been 
called to answer to the first count of the accusation 
laid against him (it was Nero’s practice to take 
each count on separate occasionst) before the 
tyrant Nero ; as he conceived it, to beard the lion 
in his very den.t And he complains,§ “At my 
first defence no man stood forward with me, but all 


¢ 2'Tim. iv. 17. 
§ Ibid, iv. 16,17. 


* 2. Tim. iv. 10—12. 
t Suet, “ Nero,” 15, 














abandoned me; I pray thatit be not laid to their 
charge. Nevertheless the Lord stood by me, and 
strengthened me, and I was delivered out of the 
lion’s mouth.’ Had, then, Luke, and Tychicus, and 
Titus, as well as Demas, deserted the apostle in 
this critical strait? We do not know; we cannot 
tell. From certain technical words here employed 
by the apostle, we may infer him to mean only 
that, it being so perilous a task even to seem on 
his side, no advocate would plead his cause, no 
procurator aid him in arranging his evidence, no 
patron intercede on his behalf. It is certain that 
in the Roman as in the Greek courts, the friends 
of a prisoner were allowed to appeal to the judge 
for mercy, and seek to move him by their cries 
and tears. Probably, St. Paul expected that the 
Roman Church would thus manifest its sympathy 
with him, and was grieved and wounded by their 
absence or their silence. Possibly, even his per- 
sonal friends, through mistake or through fear, 
failed to speak for him. But, whatever the special 
allusion of his words, we can see that they express 
grief and resentment; they tell us that at least 
some of whom he had expected succour and 
sympathy, had failed him at the time of need. 
He is hurt by their lack of fidelity. He cannot 
endure to be thus left alone when other trials 
are awaiting him; and therefore he once more* 
begs Timothy, as the dearest and most attached 
of his friends, to do his utmost to come to him. 
and, if it be any way possible, to come “before 
the winter,” which was close at hand. 

We have another illustration of his craving for 
friendship, his dependence on human intercourse 
and sympathy, in the narrative of that journey 
which terminated in the Roman prison. The 
Christians of Rome had long desired to see Paul. 
When they heard that he was coming, that he had 
arrived in Italy, a prisoner, and hardly escaped 
from shipwreck, they went out to meet him, 
One company of them encountered him at Appii 
Forum, a town where travellers stopped to unload 
their mules, ard whose streets were full of low 
tavern-keepers and bargemen. A second company 
welcomed him ten miles further on, at a cross-road 
known, for obvious reasons, as the Three Taverns. 
“And when Paul saw the brethren”t who had 
come to meet him, and who, no doubt, were full of 
eager sympathy and good-will, “he thanked God, and 
took courage.” Old friends whom he had met in 
Asia were among these brethren, and friends whom 
he had never seen before, but whose hearts were 
full of love and admiration for the great apostle, 


| “the ambassador in bonds;” but all are glad to 


see him, and make much of him, and his heart 

grows light and strong within him. As he glances 

at their wistful, eager faces, and clasps their warm 

friendly hands, he thanks God and takes courage. 
*2 Tim, iv. 21. ¢ Acts xxviii. 15, 
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How can we help being touched by such incidents | him, nor more truly with him, now that he hag 


as this? They set this great hero and champion of | reached Appii Forum, or the Three Taverns, than 
the faith before us as a man of like passions with he was before; his chains are not removed; the 


ourselves. 


He feels as we should have felt. He is | soldiers still surround and watch him: but he hag 


dejected and inspirited by the very causes which | met attached’and pitying friends, and his chaing 


tell on us. 
borrowed from the heart.” 





Like us, he sees all things in “hues | _ grow lighter, and their love deepens the sense of 
God is not nearer to | God’s love within his soul. 








CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE BOND OF UNION, THE BOND OF STRENGTH. 


UTH hurried back to the inn, in a state 
of excitement such as she had not felt 
for a long time. The dull aching at 
her heart gave place to a fluttering 

, =| expectation. Uppermost in her mind 
was the thought that she was about to return to 
Horace. Where Horace was there was safety, peace, 
and happiness, Of the outward circumstances by 
which he might be surrounded she thought little. 
With the whole power of her woman’s love, and skill, 
and tact she would set herself to aid and abet 
him in all his undertakings. She would go with, 
not against him. ‘There should be the bond of 
union, which is also the bond of strength. 

She had made every preparation to start as soon 
as possible. Her luggage was ready, her bonnet on. 
She would not delay 2 moment, when once she had 
the address. 

It came, and she seized it with eager hands. 

Horace, then, had gone to London. He had sunk 
in his position, as the little town of East Bramley 
would chatteringly observe. He was simply a clerk 
in an office. It had been her doing, and a keen pang 
of remorse smote her. Her wilfulness, her extrava- 
gance, her obstinacy. She had pulled him down. 
She had no one to blame but herself. 

Never mind! she would go to him. She would 
strain every nerve to repair the past. 

“Now I have my face homeward,” she said, as the 
train at length started. ‘Where Horace is must be 
my home.” 

London—smoky, noisy, crowded, wonderful !—she 
had never seen it before, or heard the din of its 
many voices. Every face, every sight, was strange 
to her. But she did not mind. She held the scrap 
of paper tightly in her hand, as though it was a 
talisman to ward off danger. It was, indeed, her 
only clue amid the labyrinth. 

She was soon speeding towards his abode. Her 
heart fluttered, and her voice failed her, when at 
length the right number was reached, and the cab 
stopped at the door. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MARK WARREN,” “ DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “A BRAVE LIFE,” 








ETC. ETC. 


“If you please, I am come to see Mr. Vincent, I 
am his wife,” said Ruth, timidly, to the woman who 
opened the door, and who regarded her with some 
surprise, 

“Oh, indeed! but Mr. Vincent is not at home,” 
replied the woman, still looking at Ruth with no 
very friendly aspect. 

“Never mind. I will go to his room, if you 
please,” continued Ruth, stepping into the hall. 

“ It’s on the third floor, to the right,” replied the 
woman, curtly. 

Up the three pair of uncarpeted, desolate-looking 
stairs Ruth toiled. The room occupied by Mr, 
Vincent was reached at last. Ruth sat down on the 
little sofa, and burst into tears. 

She was thoroughly unnerved by the excitement 
and the alternation of hope and fear that came in 
rapid succession. . 

Everything around brought Horace more vividly 
to her mind. There were a few relics of home, which 
it made her heart ache to see. There was the group 
of wax flowers. Did he preserve them for her sake? 
How she wished she had never touched them! 
Their very beauty seemed to reproach her. 

She took off her bonnet, and smoothed her soft 
glossy hair. Her young face and girlish presence 
brightened up the room. When he came back it 
should not be as before, to solitude. He should find 
a loving and affectionate wife. 

Hark! Is that some one at the door below—some 
one who opens it, and comes in; up the staircase, 
step by step; nearer and nearer? Can it be her 
husband ? 

Her cheek glows, her eyes are bright with expec- 
tation. She trembles too. Will the step pass, and 
go higher up? or will it stop ? or was it possible she 


| could be mistaken in it? 








She draws herself away a little, and he 
What a careworn, 
What traces 


It stops. 
comes in without perceiving her. 
haggard face! What sorrow is in it! 
of watchfulness and suspense ! 

She can forbear not an instant longer. 
forward, eager and trembling. 

“ Horace, my husband !” 
At first his face expressed nothing but surprise. 


She comes 
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Then came the look of stern displeasure she had so 
dreaded—the lcok of a man who had been deeply 
injured. Nor did he approach her with any sign of 
joy, or, in this first moment, even hold out his 


But she did not mean that it should end thus. It 
was in her mind to restore to him the happiness he 
had lost; not merely to weep tears of vain regret, 
but to be up and doing. 

She knelt before him—her attitude could not be 
too humble, or too full of conciliation. She knew 
far better than he could tell her how great her 
mischief or her folly had been. Tears streamed 
from her eyes. She was deeply, truly penitent. 

“Horace, I am come to ask you to take me back! 
Forgive me, my husband !—forgive me !” 

Her imploring look softened him. He had never 
ceased to love her. His heart had yearned towards 
her many a time. But the sting of her misconduct 
rankled yet 

“Do you know, Ruth,” he said, gravely, as he 
raised her from her kneeling posture, “the amount 
of mischief you have done me? If not, look round 
and see.” 

“T do!—I do!” replied she, weeping. “It is all 
my fault. I ought to have built you up, and not 
pulled you down. Oh, Horace! can you not forgive 
me? Will you not let me try once more to make 
you happy ?”’ 

Happy! He thought it was a sound gone by, 
never to come again. His home had been broken 
up, his hearth made desolate. She had done it all; 
he could not stand his ground when she was gone, 
and the buzz of evil tongues raised ceaseless clamour 
in his ears. Her extravagance had all but ruined 
him. He had not the heart to stem the torrent—to 
live the matter down in East Bramley. He had 
made his escape, let it cost what it might, and 
hidden himself in the vast solitude of London. He 
had never thought of home again. He would live 
here alone, a wrecked and disappointed man. 

Now she had returned to him—the wife who had 
been so rebellious. She was changed as well as he 
was; her face was sharp and pinched ; much of her 
youthful bloom departed; she, too, had suffered 
greatly. And how young she was! He repeated 
that old and well-worn excuse even now. 

Should he forgive her? Should he take her to his 
heart? Should he begin afresh, taught by a bitter 
experience? Was it possible that love, and peace, 
and union, and prosperity should all come at last ? 

We think it will. We know that, step by step 
teturn is made from this devious, crooked path. 
That care and diligence, and patient perseverance 
will overcome the difficulties of the way. That 
wnion will bring strength. That another home will 
arise out of these ruins, whose foundations will 
be and firmer, more enduring than the last. 


Judgment will not then need to be silenced or 
hoodwinked. It will approve and not condemn. 





CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE CHANGES TIME HAS MADE. 
Two years had passed, and the little town of East 
Bramley had seen many of those changes incident to 
a lapse of time, whether of long or short duration. 

The old vicarage-house, grey and moss-grown, has 
been put into thorough repair for a new incumbent. 

This gentleman arrived some few months ago; 
his name is Reuben Howard. The influence of his 
friend, Mr. Easton, had procured him the living, 
and never was influence used fora better purpose. 

For once, the various cliques in East Bramley 
were united. There was but one opinion, and that 
a golden opinion, about Reuben Howard. 

He was in his study one morning, veading, when the 
door opened, and a quiet little person entered—so 
quiet, so humble, that we are carried far back in our 
story—to the time when Amy Howard was the 
humble companion of Lady Peters. 

Reuben was used to these visits. Almost every 
day, at some hour or other, that little figure would 
glide in. She had not much to say, or, if she had, 
she repressed it. She had a worn and faded look, 
as if all the youth were dying out of her; but she 
never complained. She would creep to the fire and 
sit down, leaning her head on her hand. 

He knew what it all meant. East Bramley tongues 
were never tired of talking about it. 

This time she did not take the seat. She stood 
by the fire, looking into it as if lost in thought. She 
was a neglected wife—he knew that. His heart 
swelled to see how shabby she had become—how 
unlike the trim, well-dressed Amy of earlier days. 
Report said that poverty, if not ruin, was coming on 
the thriftless, volatile Sidney Peters. 

All at once she spoke. ‘‘ Reuben,” and she raised 
her sorrowful eyes to her brother; he had come to 
her, and was standing by her—‘ we shall do no 
good, dear, in East Bramley.” 

“Why not, Amy?” 

“We shall not,” she said with a stifled sigh; “and 
Sidney knows it now. He says it is because his 
mother 35 

She hid her face in her hands, and wept bitterly 
for a few moments. Then she became more calm. 
“His mother will not forgive him. He has tried 
again and again to persuade her; but she will not.” 

“Yes!” said the busy tongues which were always 
wagging, “yes, and poor Mrs. Peters has a hard 
time of it! Her husband visits it all on her head.” 
“ Sidney’s profession has been a losing game,” 
continued Amy, with a sad smile. “He is wearied 
of the confinement. He says he was never cut out 








for the law.” 
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«What then?” asked Reuben, abruptly; but he 
checked himself. He had never allowed himself 
to express an opinion, in Amy’s presence, touching 
her husband. 

“ At any rate, he has given it up, and Mr. Vincent 
is coming back, and will take his place. We are 
going to leave the town.” ; 

She spoke calmly, but a moment after she was 
sobbing in her brother’s arms. 

He had been prepared for this some time past, 
but when it came it seemed not the less bitter. 

“Dear Reuben,” said she, presently, when he had 
soothed her to some kind of composure, “I know it 
was all wrong—that I set my heart too much on 
this thing. I have learnt many a, bitter lesson since 
then, Reuben.” 

He made no reply, but he gently stroked the fair 
curls that lay on his breast. 

What could he say? He knew that such a 
passionate, idoletrous affection must die in sorrow; 
he had known it from the first. That troubled, 
boisterous stream was unlike the waters of peace. 
~ «“T have comfort, dear,’ she resumed; “I have 
found it many and many a time. Do you remem- 
ber that Book you gave me?” 

«Yes, Amy.” 

“T kept my word, Reuben. I have never missed 
reading in it day by day. I can never be happy any 
more with this world’s gladness; but, dear, I have 
found peace.” 

There was a deep solemnity in her tone as she 
said the words. How changed she was !—how utterly 
unlike the impulsive, reckless Amy, who would have 
Sidney, or die! 

Her visit has come to an end; but ere the little 
figure glides out again, patient and uncomplaining, 
he has something to tell her. 

It is not very easy to tell; he is obliged to whisper, 
with averted face, and the shyness almost of a girl. 
~ Amy, I am going to be married.” 





The news did not surprise her in the least; it only 
made her smile through her tears. 

“T am so glad, Reuben! I wish you all happi. 
ness! I know who she is—that dear Miss Easton {” 

He bowed his head in acquiescence. His was not 
a love like Amy’s, or Sidney’s either ; it was strong, 
and calm, and good—a love worthy of the heart of 
Reuben Howard, 


THE CONCLUSION. 
My story must be finished rapidly. First, a word 
about Margaret. She is living with her father in 
happiness and content, and with them, the darling 
of both their hearts, the golden-haired Ethel. 
Margaret has recovered her health, and no one 
would recognise, in the well-dressed and handsome 
woman, the miserable mother who fled away from 
East Bramley, an outcast and a fugitive. She is her 
father’s sole companion now; for, one bright spring 
morn, Reuben Howard came and fetched away Adela. 
Mr. Sibley has long left the town ; he secretly took 
his departure the day after his daughkter’s funeral, 
His misdeeds were blazoned from one end of the place 
to the other. One single act of justice rendered his 
memory less odious than it would otherwise have 
been. He had found the missing receipt among his 
daughter’s papers, and had sent it to Sir Frederic. 
Lady Peters did not find it possible to keep um- 
disputed possession of the Tower. Sir Frederic, 
much to her indignation, chose to bring home a wife. 
The courtship had been a tedious one, and had 
many fluctuations. Though Kate Ormond was the 
most decided character in the neighbourhood, she 
did not all at once come to a satisfactory conclusion. 
This, she said, was owing to her experience of Sir 
Frederic’s disposition. ‘He may alter his opinion 
any day,”’ she was accustomed to observe. And even 
on the wedding morning she was heard to ask the 
question, “Are you sure, my dear Frederic, that you 


know your own mind?” 
THE END. 








HUALPA. 


A STORY THAT 


ever heard of such a word as ‘ Hualpa ?’ 
It sounds quite heathenish.”’ Well, for 
those little ones who have never heard 
the word before, I will explain that it 
was the name of a poor savage, who really and 
truly lived, over on the other side of the world, many, 
many years ago, 

Although Hualpa was a savage and had never 
heard anything about God, yet God knew all about 
Hualpa; and all his trials and sorrows, as indeed 
he does about every person or thing on the face of 
this large earth. 


@BIIITIID 


HAT a strange-sounding name! Who | 





IS QUITE TRUE. 


. For Hualpa had sorrows, the same as people who 
live in houses and towns, and have white faces and 
do as other people do. Hualpa’s life was a very 
hard one. When he wanted food for his squaw and 
little ones—for Hualpa had a wife and little children, 
and was quite as fond of them as the fondest white 
father could be—he had to take his bow in his hand, 
and a quiver of arrows slung over his back, and 
travel for many miles, killing every animal that was 
good for food that came across his path. Then, when 
he had killed as many as he could by any clever 
contrivance manage to carry home, he would tum 
back to his far-off home in the wild forests. The 
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food that he brought with him would generally last 
along time, but when that was gone he weuld have 
to go off again and seek more, so that his squaw and 
babes might not starve. This, you will think, was 
not very pleasant work, but Hualpa did not mind it 
at all, in fact, I feel sure that he liked it; for when 
he had been a little fellow, and his father had gore 
hunting, he used to long to go with him~ and when 
his father would tell him about it, he would grow so 
excited and wish that he could be a man all at once. 

But there were many dangers, for there were wild 
peasts ready to devour him, and sometimes he would 
travel for days and not be able to kill anything, and 
then he would be like to die of hunger; or another 
time there would be no water, and it would be so hot 
that he would nearly go mad for thirst, and all the 
while the hot sun would be pouring down on his head 
with force enough to give any ordinary individual a 
sun-stroke, ‘Then, again, he would sometimes meet 
other savages who were hostile to his tribe, and then 
they would fight, and Hualpa would be scarcely able 
to save his life, even after he had been robbed of all 
the fish and game that he had been at such pains to 
procure. So Hualpa would have to seek afresh for 
the food that he must take back with him, all the 
while feeling very bitter towards his enemies, and 
wishing he had been fortunate enough to kill some 
of them. For I must tell you that these savages 
were not at all sorry if they killed a man in battle, 
but, on the contrary, it was considered a great 
honour to do so, and the man who had killed the 
greatest number of his foes was accounted the most 
brave and honourable, and if there was one among 
their number who had never killed any one, he was 
looked upon as little better than a fool, and hardly 
fit to live. 

You must not be too hard upon these poor men, 
for, though we cannot help feeling very shocked at 
such behaviour, we must remember that they had 
never heard of a God who tells his children to love 
their enemies, and they thought that they were only 
being very brave. Perhaps if they had known all 
that we do about the kindliness and gentleness of 
our God and Saviour, they would have learnt from 
his example to have been more gentle, but they did 
not, and Iam sorry to say, if anybody did try to 
tell them they would not listen, but killed them 
directly. Yet for all their cruelty you and I can 
make great allowances, can we not? 

From all I have told you, you can see that 
Hualpa’s life was a very perilous one, but it came 
very naturally to him, and he did not mindit. But he 
had one great sorrow, and that was that the white 
People had come in great numbers into the forests 
and driven out the savages, and killed a great many 
of them, and had. built settlements, not caring what 
became of the poor wild Indians. This was very 
cruel indeed ; and I think that the white people ought 
to have set the savages a better example, instead of 


acting so shamefully, and making enemies of the poor 
untaught sons of the forest. 

As yet the white people were many miles away 
from the place where Hualpa and his tribe dwelt, 
but Hualpa did not know what day or night they 
might come swooping down upon his tribe and 
kill all his friends and his dear little children. Of 
course some of the brave warriors scoured the forest 
round, to see if any spies were lurking about, and 
there was always a body of men on guard, ready 
to give the alarm at any approach of danger; but 
they were only a little band in comparison with the 
white people, and the white people had got hold of 
something to kill them with that the savages could 
not understand at all, except that they knew these 
weapons killed them very quickly with their noise 
and fire. 

All the places where Hualpa had been in the 
habit of hunting were now possessed by the white 
men, so that now he would have to go many, many 
miles over a large plain of grass before he could find 
another place to hunt and fishin. This prairie was 
like a large meadow, but so large that you could not 
see across more than a very small portion of it. 
There were were no streams or springs for a long, 
long way. Hualpa knew that he would be away a 
very long time, and he felt very sad at leaving his 
loved ones behind him, in all this danger, with no 
one but strangers to protect them. Yet he did not 
dare show it, for his people would have told him he 
was chicken-hearted, for they thought the women 
were no good except to wait upon them and take care 
of their sons, till they were old enough to do as their 
fathers did. About their daughters they did not 
think at all. So Hualpa started away, feeling very 
uneasy and very sad. I forgot to tell you that 
Hualpa took a friend with him this time, for he did 
not think it safe to travel so far alone, while there 
were so many white men about ready to kill him. 

For many days they travelled across the prairie 
with no more than ordinary adventures. They 
had, however, drunk all the water that they had 
brought with them in their flasks, and there was 
none to be found on the way. For some time they 
went on bravely, but at length they grew so thirsty, 
and their mouths were so parched, that they could 
scarcely utter a word. They were nearly dying of 
thirst, when one day they met a little party coming 
from the opposite direction. When Hualpa and his 
friend first saw them, they were bending over a poor 
old man—who had, perhaps, been left there by his 
friends because he was too ill to travel with them— 
and were pouring some water down his throat. I 
suppose these men must have been unusually kind, 
for it was a very strange thing to see a savage 
caring for another, and especially an old man; but. 
there are some tender-hearted savages. 

Now Hualpa saw the water being poured down 





the old man’s throat, and he thought that it was a 
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great pity that it should be wasted on an old man 
who, if he got better now, could not live very long ; 
while he; quite a young man, comparatively, was 
dying of thirst. So he had recourse to a very mean 
trick, which, I am sorry to say, his creed taught him 
to believe was very wise and very clever. He and 
his friend crept very stealthily to within a short 
distance of the little party, and he and his friend 
fixed an arrow to their bows, and each sent it 
whizzing along with a sure and steady aim. They 
saw the two men, who were tending the old one, roll 
over on to the grass, and then they ran up and seized 
the flask of water and drank eagerly till it was all 
gone. Then, without any. thought of the old man, 
they went on their way greatly refreshed by the 
water. 

But although they succeeded in their cfuelty, they 
were not unpuhished. ‘Before they had got off the 
prairie, they ene day saw some horses tearing about, 
and after having looked around very carefully, for 
fear it should be a trap of their enemies, they set 
to, and with a great deal of difficulty caught two, 
with which feat'they were greatly delighted, for now 
there would not be such danger of:their dying of 
thirst: before they could get to some water. So they 
mounted their horses and rode away. But Hualpa’s 
horse was evidently not very well pleased with its 
burden, for it reared and plunged, and then started 
away ata mad. gallop. On it went, tearing up the 
‘grass, till they came to a cluster of bushes, where 
Hualpa, who had with immense difficulty kept his 
seat, saw his chance, and in a moment caught hold 
of the bushes, and swung himself dextrously off the 
horse’s back, not a moment too soon, for the animal 
dashed into a thicket of bramble, which must have 
torn Hualpa to pieces had he still been on the horse’s 
back. 

The tremendous tug that Hualpa had given the 
bushes, had torn some of them up and left them in 
his hand. : Hualpa’s attention was attracted by some- 
thing glittering and sparkling about the earth at the 
roots. He examined it more attentively, and then 
he recognised.it tobe little pieces of metal that he 
had seen sometimes. when another tribe called upon 
his to exchange goods, He:remembered that it had 
been very valuable, and so he was very delighted at 
his discovery, for he reasoned that there must; be 
more where there was that much. So. when his 
friend came up he teld him of the treasure he had 
found, and added that he should get some up, and 
that he would allow his friend some, although he 
should keep the greatest share for himself. Accord- 
ingly he set to work, but as he had no implements 
he could do very little, though he discovered enough 
to justify the idea that there was a great deal more. 
He determined, therefore, to mark the place and 
return with proper instruments, so that he might 
obtain a great deal ef the metal. 

They went on, therefore, very anxious to get their 





———— 
journey over and to return; but Hualpa never did 
return, for his so-called friend thinking that he 
should like to have all the wealth to himself, got up 
one night when Hualpa was sleeping, and murderaj 
him. What else could Hualpa expect? Had he not 
slain three men for a drop of water ? 

You will, perhaps, think it strange that God 
allowed this man to kill Hualpa, and get all the 
benefit of his treasure, but you have not heard the 
end of my story, or you would not think that, 

Now, on consideration, this friend: knew: that he 
should not be well received, for it was not considerad 
so honourable to kill a friend, so he resolved to go 
to the white people and get them to help him ithe 
let them have half the gain. 

So he travelled on till he came to a settlement, “- 
when he had made them understand that he was not 
an enemy, he told them: about: his discovery.» After 
a good deal of: consideration, they sent a large party 
with the Indian, to :see if what he said -was-tie, 
When they arrived at.the place and dug a little way 
down, they found great quantities of the metal, anh 
of course, were very much pleased; but it needed 
proper workers to work at it, who could live near, 
and not have to go backwards and forwards so many 
miles. So they returned to’ report all that they 
had seen, giving Hualpa’s friend the metal-to cary, 
Not content with having his share, he thonght’ he 
would endeavour to get that lot to, himself, .so 0 ihe 
thought to creep away/in the night. Dt 

He managed to get safely away, but being without 
food or any means of obtaining it, he never reached 
any of his friends, but died in the woods; -ajust 
punishment for his avaricious and cruel conduct. 
But the white people worked the mine, fora mite 
it proved to be, and in succeeding years its riches 
spread over the greater part of the world. 

So you see that God can make even the evil deeds 
of a poor ignorant savage the means of benefiting 


thousands upon thousands of people. ‘ 
L. M. ¢. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

180. Give a text from the Old Testament, which 
contains a reason why “we should not fear those who 
kill the body.” 

181. How many times does the expression, “For 
ever and ever,” occur, and in what relations? 

182, What great fact was foreshadowed in the 
act of dying Jacob, in blessing Ephraim before 
Manasseh, in spite of Joseph’s remonstrance and 
Manasseh’s right of primogeniture ? 


AXSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 368. 
168. Ishmael, Isaac, Solomon, Josiah, Cyrus, John, 
and Jesus. m1 
169. David at Keilah (1 Sam. xxiii. 11, &c.). 
170. The seven sons of Seeva (Acts xix. 13, &¢,). 
171. Mark xvi. 18, and Acts xxviii. 3, 8. 





